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LAWYERS. 
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We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bidg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R, Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





All About Money. 
It ata not do nowadays to remain ignorant con- 
g the financial affairs of our own and other 
governments Post yourself on the whole subject 
ee of Waldron’s ‘‘ Handbook on Cu 
and Wealth.” Price 50 cents. Funk & W: 
Company, New York. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


O MANY PEOPLE HAVE PRAISED 
painting done with Pure White Lead 
that we.scarcely need to; but the fact 

remains that Pure White Lead and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil make the best—the most perma- 
nent and -satisfactory — paint. 

this make sure that the brand of 


To secure 


— Pure White Lead 


sxruan }* 

te is genuine (see list). For colors, the 
mssovar |, =| Nationa Leap Co.’s Tinting Colors are 
RED SBAL especially prepared for tinting Pure White 





MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
Salem, Masa. 
Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 





There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over theline, and to- 
day carries the major portion of AROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 


oes, Hawaiian and ey Islands, + ~ 
coan ae w Zealand all reached by Canadian P: 
tific Stoamushipe 





For Descriptive ae + gaps Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H,. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort S8t., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


Don't buy betor ew York, sell all makes under half ryston, 
Don’ aan by ‘ore writing them for un judiced advice 
R-, Immense Poet selection. 





Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first house 
orld. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 








SILENT EVANGELISM. 


A Beautiful Plan of Personal Christian 
Work. 


Dainty, gold-edged cards, printed in colors, and 
bearing sweet messages of sympathy, comfort, and 
Christian solicitation, adapted to various classes of 
people. They have brought joy and usefulness to 
thousands of Christians, and carried peace and salva- 
tion to many troubled souls, We will send a complete 
outfit with neat leather case, and a pretty booklet tell- 
ing the wonderful story of the rise of Silent Evangel- 
ism if you send 50 cents and mention Tue Literary 
Dicest. Address The Silent Evangelism Association, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York city. 





Lead to any shade required. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 






ADIRONDACKS 
THE BERKELEY House 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


New and first class in every 
& Ft respect. % we ut 


William A. Denison, - - Proprietor. 


EASE ER 


A TRIUMPH Psyche! Beautiful Psyche! 


OF PATIENT | «¢ PSYCHE BY THE SEA.” 


SKILL AND 

















GENIUS. An accurate, artistic, delicately 
beautiful reproduction in the orig- 
inal colors of the Artist 


Kray’s exquisitely lovely conception of the world’s 
— dream of the Love and uty of the human 
rtrayed in his great Oil Painting ‘‘ PSYCHE 
By THES SEA.” be pag a most charming Picture. 
Sine of picture 1 inches. Size of picture 
and mat ready for Tat x 24 inches. A beautiful 
adornment for homes of refined taste and e ce. 
Send name and address for full description and 
price to 


CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 
38 Park Row, New York City 


Bes full-poes - hecaaaaataes in “ Literary Digest” 
of ry Py 15, 1896. 





Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 


is pay paly de device p prevents os top. 









oo Chto the aalit of 
Sper coat, tthe oof Silver 

8 chilled, very d 

ap - A one. 

sample nails, pb 

wah na ning tz Bisel, 

wih ners. © le ine, in a a 

Sed ore. aeseelek. — 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 
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MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 


Agency. Oldest and best known in the ae 8 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 


RECEIPTS.—The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 


EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PEOPLE’S PARTY CAMPAIGN. 


|* seems certain that the People’s Party does not propose to 

give up its organization without a struggle, for the sake of 
helping to win a victory for free silver alone. National Chair- 
man Taubeneck, among the party leaders who have been propa- 
gating fusion sentiment, has been roundly abused in many Peo- 
ple’s Party papers for his alleged willingness to drop every 
Populist issue other than free silver. Late manifestoes from Mr. 
Taubeneck, however, insist that the People’s Party will meet 
other silver elements half-way, but no further. In his statement 
of July 1, Mr. Taubeneck said: “The People’s Party has more 
voters who will stand up and be counted for free silver than any 
other party in existence. The People’s Party is the only party 
which has honestly contended for the remonetization of silver at 
16 tor, and it is the only party in existence whose members are 
united for this demand. . . . If the Democrats can not meet us 
half-way on a man like Senator Teller, then that party is re- 
sponsible for the division of the silver forces in the coming cam- 
paign.” 

The national convention of the People’s Party at St. Louis, 
July 22, will claim to represent between two and three million 
voters, the popular vote for Weaver in 1892 having been 1,122,045. 
The national convention of silver men called by the bimetallic 
organizations will meet in St. Louis on the same day. The Direct 
Legislation League, the Cooperationists, and the Reform Press 
\ssociation will also hold separate conventions in the city during 
the same week, so that the gathering of “reformers” and their 
actions subsequent to both old-party conventions will be watched 
with much interest. 

Aside from discussion of fusion on the single issue of free silver 
unsparing attacks on the Republican convention and its nominees 
form the most striking feature in the Populist press of the day. 
We append numerous extracts illustrating the People’s Party 
campaign to date: 





Populist Party More Important Than Free Coinage.—‘ We 
may shock some people dreadfully by saying it, but 7he Non- 
conformist thinks the preservation of the Populist Party is more 
important than the securing of free-silver coinage. That party 
has much more work than that to do, questions to settle of more 
importance than free coinage, and if it dies in giving birth to the 
latter, there will be no party to agitate for the other things. We 
would simply relapse into the old conditions, with two moribund 
old parties quarreling over dead issues and the spoils, with no 
prospects of ever getting any real reforms taken up or accom- 
plished. It should be remembered that but for the Populist 
Party the present upheaval would not be going on. Remove the 
cause and things will recur to their original condition of passive 
obedience and non-resistance.”— The Non-Conformist, Indianap- 
olts, Ind. 


The Rank and File Should Nominate.—‘“ Chairman Taube- 
neck and a number of other gentlemen who are more or less 
prominent in Populist national politics have issued an address in 
which they point out certain lines which Populists should work 
along. The principal feature of the address is an appeal for the 
nomination of Senator Teller for President. This action is ex- 
tremely untimely. It is in reality the duty of the rank and file to 
attend to the matter of naming a Presidential candidate. It is 
very apparent from the sentiment generally expressed that the 
Populist Party will nominate for President a man who believes 
in its entire platform. 

“To nominate Senator Teller at this time would compel a fight 
along silver lines only. Populists are in earnest on the silver 
question, but the party believes in other reforms which it is not 
yet ready to abandon and which it should never abandon.”— 7he 
Advocate, Senator Peffer’s Paper, Topeka, Kans. 


The Argument for Fusion.—‘“‘The Populists merit most re- 
spectful treatment from the silver Democrats and the silver Re- 
publicans. They can not win without the aid of the Populists. 
It is madness to think otherwise. Nothing can win the country 
from the tyranny of the gold standard but cooperation among all 
the silver forces of the country. Less than this should not be en- 
tertained by any reformer. Less than this would be political 
suicide. By united action, the reformers may reasonably enter- 
tain a hope of winning the campaign. Without cooperation against 
our enemies, who are the enemies of the people, the fight for free 
coinage of silver will prove a disastrous farce, and the whole 
movement for the betterment of our people will miscarry for the 
present.”"—7he Progressive Age, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Populist Party Encouraged.—“If the Populist Party stands 
solid with its 1,600,000 votes, there will be no bolt in it and it will 
be the only party whose lines are unbroken and which stands 
united and firmly upon its principles. . What new develop- 
ments may come it is impossible in the present chaotic situation 
to anticipate; but certainly there has been no move made thus 
far that is not decidedly an encouragement to the Populist Party 
to hold fast to its sheet-anchor of principles, and face the gale 
with courage, fortitude, and increasing hope.”—Coxrey'’s Sound 
Money, Massillon, Ohio. 


The Trojan Horse.—‘‘Suppose we have free coinage of silver 
and every dollar of silver mined is added to the currency? We 
mine about $60,000,000 of silver per annum, and if this were al] 
coined it would not add one dollar per capita to the money in 
circulation. But half the silver mined in the country is exported, 
large quantities are consumed in the arts and sciences, so that it is 
safe to say that the amount added to the money in circulation by 
free silver would not amount to more than twenty-five cents per 
capita perannum. At this rate it would take a long time to in- 
crease the currency and relieve the existing distress. And yet 
this is practically all that the Teller movement assumes to 
secure. ... 
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“The Trojan horse is stalking, and while the people who have 
issued the address urging the nomination of Teller may mean 
well, there is a danger that we should guard against. We have 
men of brains and ability in our ranks who are fully competent to 
fill the position of President. Why should we go out of the party 
to make an eleventh-hour convert—in fact, a man who is nota 
convert at all?”—7he Advance, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Taubeneck’s Policy.—‘* Taubeneck will no doubt endeavor to 
get the Populist convention to adopt his policy in nominating 
candidates, as well as making a platform. In 1892 he was for 
Senator Morgan of Alabama, who then was and still is a Demo- 
crat. He was so new arecruit he had not been enrolled. Prob- 
ably Mr. Taubeneck is still for a ‘new recruit’ not yet enrolled as 
a Populist. We believe he is. We mention these facts to arouse 
straight Populists to the necessity of adopting some plan of 
action before convention day. 

“We thought when it became apparent that the Democrats were 
going to adopt a silver plank and the silver-league president de- 
clared if they did the league would indorse the Democratic nom- 
inees, the trimmers would fall in line for a straight fight, like 
that of 1892, and our convention would be of one mind. But it 
looks as tho they were still holding out for their policy.”— 7 e 
Missouri World, Chillicothe, Mo. 


A Popular Upheaval.—“ The prospects for a surprise this fall 
that will astonish the whole civilized world were never greater. 
The popular upheaval against the tyranny of Lombard Street, of 
English rule, is almost universal, so much so as to lead to the 
belief on the part of some that it is possible that every State in 
the Union will give sweeping victories for reform on the money 
question, which is the only live question of the day. When it is 
known that every metropolitan paper in the land is pitted against 
the people, that these papers are ‘Weylerized,’ that their every 
energy is devoted to belittling the cause of the people and exalt- 
ing the iniquities of the plutocrats, it can be understood how 
great is the uprising. .. . 

“A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind, and to-day we find 
Populist, Republican, Prohibitionist, and Democrat joining hands 
in holy clinch against the common enemy, a new alignment in 
which the Tory Democrats flock to the standard of the capitalist 
and special privileged defender as a last hope.”—7he Work- 
man, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Plutocracy’s Triumph at St. Louis.—‘*The Republican na- 
tional convention has been held and plutocracy is in the saddie. 
The gold gamblers, coupon-clippers, and bankers have been 
given the platform; the labor-crushing, brutal, bulldozing Hanna 
has secured the Presidency for his mortgaged man; and in 
Hobart the transportation corporations and other monopolies 
will, in case he is elected, have secured undisputed sway in Con- 
gress, and with the full knowledge and consent of the American 
people. 

“The bosses who conducted the St. Louis convention were bold 
and frank enough to admit that it was useless to beat about the 
bush. They openly and honestly take their stand upon the side 
of concentrated, arrogant capitalism. We give them credit for so 
doing. 

“No man, no set of men, no convention can prevent the coming 
of the great class struggle. Evolution has completed another 
cycle, and it is the destiny of this generation to take the initiative 
in beginning the next, which can have but one of two results— 
either the complete emancipation of democracy (freedom of the 
tools of production and distribution) or the complete triumph of 
plutocracy (private ownership of public utilities). The fight is 
Human Rights versus Vested Rights—Liberty versus Slavery.” — 
The Citizen, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mark Hanna’s Candidate.—‘‘By a vote of 660% of the St. 
Louis convention delegates, Mark Hanna, the inveterate foe of 
organized labor, has succeeded in nominating his faithful servant, 
William McKinley, Jr., for President of the United States. 

“There is nothing ordinary about this man Hanna. His 
shrewdness as a political boss is only exceeded by his sagacity as 
an overbearing, conscienceless, dominant man of money-bags and 
exploiter of labor. He is certainly the greatest and most danger- 
ous man in American politics to-day. Organized labor has no 
more deadly enemy than Mark Hanna, the Cleveland millionaire, 
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who has forced upon the American people his candidate for Presi- 
dent."— 7he Labor Leader, Lancaster, Pa. 


Money Question Cannot be Put Down.—‘ Major McKinley, 
having learned that he had been duly nominated at St. Louis. 
turned around and kissed several of the females of his family. and 
immediately commenced making speeches. The burden of said 
speeches is the tariff. The manufacturers need more protection, 
says McKinley. The forty-two per cent. given them under the 
present law is not enough, says McKinley. 

“The question of finance is of secondary importance, says 
McKinley. ; 

“It is the humble opinion of 747s obscure scribe that the money 
question can not be put down by kissing the women and talking 
tariff."— 7hos. £. Watson, in his People’s Party Paper, At- 
Janta, Ga. 


A Pretty Mess.—‘A Jewish rabbi to open the convention; a 
millionaire attorney for the Union Pacific Railroad to act as per- 
manent chairman; a millionaire representative of the Coal Trust 
and the Standard Oil Company (Hanna of Ohio) for boss; a 
millionaire St. Paul banker to draw the platform; the banks of 
New York flooding the leaders with telegrams in favor of gold; 
Chauncey Depew, the millionaire president of a New York rail- 
road company, a conspicuous figure, and every usurer in the 
United States supporting the ticket. 

“Are you going to vote for it? That's the question.”— 7% 
Representative, Ignatius Donnelly's Paper, Minneapolys, 
Minn. 


Opponents of Gold Not United.—‘‘ The Republicans, in their 
national council, have pronounced for the gold standard. De 
the American people want it? We are firmly of the opinion that 
the voting masses do not. But they are not united under one 
banner, in one political organization, and this very fact may 
fasten upon them the ruinous policy which the Republican Party, 
at the command and dictation of the money power, has agreed to 
continue in force. The bolt, however, of Senator Teller and his 
associates is a hopeful augury that it will not be done. ‘There is 
yet time for organization of the forces that stand for monetary 
reform, and a united assault upon goldocracy at the ballot-box in 
November. United on a platform and ticket these forces car 
win.”—Current Voice, Nashville, Tenn. 


Both Old Parties Unmasked.—“For several years we have 
wanted to see the old parties unmasked. They have done it 
themselves. The Democratic Party by acts and now the Repub- 
lican Party pledges itself to do the bidding of the money power in 
the future. So they are both committed. ‘There can be no re- 
treat. Death-bed repentances are well enough in individual 
cases, but they never amount to much with political parties. 
Some of the Democrats in the South and West are trying to show 
a friendly spirit to silver now. Too late! They are as deep into 
the goldbug mud as the Republicans are in the mire. A free- 
coinage plank and candidate at Chicago will not inspire confi- 
dence; it will be treated with mistrust and derision.”— 7he /’r0- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Brighter Skies.—“‘The great Republican convention at St. 
Louis convened, did its work, and dispersed. The lowering 
clouds of goldite ruin which hung across our horizon have been 
in a measure rolled back. The entering wedge of dissolution has 
been placed in position, and the huge body will be split from 
end to énd. The band of patriots headed by the noble Tellc! 
bolted the great aggregation of plutocracy and walked out, thus 
insuring the electoral vote of every State west of the Missour 
River solid for monetary reform. There is yet but one ot! 
section of this country to come to the breach to insure the tri- 
umphant election of a man and of a party pledged to the redem- 
tion of this country from the present destructive rule, that is f1 
the Potomac River south. This people are ripe for the batt 
They believe in the imperative necessity of monetary reform, and 
we believe that from their meditations in Chicago will result the 
last and final breach which will make success for right certain 
and sure. We feel like singing songs of gladness, and assure 01! 
friends throughout the Union that the skies are brighter, that tie 
bow of promise is again hung across the horizon whereby tic 
downtrodden, ruined, and wrecked people will surely find 
lief."—Szlver Anight and Watchman, Senator Stewart's * 1 
Washington, D. C. 
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REAL PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY. 


HE chief objection to Mr. Lecky’s “ Democracy and Liberty,” 
writes E. L. Godkin, as well as to recent writings of the 
same sort, is that, while nominally discussing democracy, it 
really only points out the apparently bad tendencies of democ- 
racy; it does not treat of democracy as awhole. What is the 
standard from which decline is to be predicated? When and 
where were things any better, taken as a whole? And how much 
better were they? Mr. Godkin thinks that comparison at best 
has been but partial, hence inadequate. “The truth is,” he as- 
serts, “that democracy is simply an experiment in the application 
of the principle of equality to the management of the common 
affairs of the community. . . . The notion that all men are alike, 
and are entitled to an equal voice in the management of the 
common affairs, is democracy. It is the effort of all to assert 
this, and to see how the thing can be done, which forms the dem- 
ocratic experiment that is being tried in so many countries.” 
Consequently it is held that observation of the working of democ- 
racy on a large scale during the past century is obviously the 
method of the useful philosophic writer to-day. 

The first real problem noted by Mr. Godkin is that which theo- 
retic Democrats missed. They never foresaw the big democra- 
cies. They did not anticipate the necessity of organizing and 
directing the suffrage, nor of the intervention of the boss and his 
assistants. The real source of power is missed by the books. 
“If there be anything seriously wrong with democracy in America 
to-day, it lies in the nominating system, yet this attracts compar- 
atively little attention. It has already considerably modified the 
substance of democratic government.” 

Then there is the corporation problem, which has received no 
attention—“‘a new power in the state, whose influence on gov- 
ernment has been very grave.” ‘Corporations are as powerful 
as individual noblemen or aristocrats were in England in the last 
century, or in France before the Revolution; but are far harder 
to get at or bring to justice, from their habit of making terms 
with their enemies instead of fighting them.” We quote further 
from the article (Atlantic Monthly, July) : 

“This brings me naturally to two other serious and significant 
changes which have occurred within fifty years in democratic 
societies. I mean the decline of the legislatures, and the trans- 


fer of power, or rather of the work of government, from the rich 
to the poor. 

“That this decline of the legislatures is not a mere decline in 
manners seems to me undeniable. It is a decline in the quality 
of the members in general respect, in education, in social posi- 
tion, in morality, in public spirit, in care and deliberation, and, I 
think I must add, in integrity also. Legislation is more hasty and 
more voluminous, is drafted with less care, and enacted with less 
deliberation and with much greater indifference to public opin- 
ion, particularly to instructed and thoughtful public opinion. 
This is said to be true of France and Italy, and in some degree of 
England, but it is especially true of America. Congress and the 
State legislatures are not what they were forty years ago. Both 
the Senate and the House contain fewer men of prominence and 
ability. The members are more slenderly instructed, but much 
more eagerly interested, in questions of political economy, 
finance, and taxation than they used to be, and more disposed to 
turn to account what they conceive to be their knowledge. They 
are more difficult to lead, and yet are more under the domination 
of their own cliques or sets. In the State-legislatures, the boss 

s far more powerful than he was. But little legislation origi- 
nates with the members themselves. It is generally concocted 
outside and passed under orders. Few of the members are realiy 
chosen and elected by the people. They are suggested and re- 
turned by the boss of the State or district. They feel accountable 
to him, and not to the public. The old machinery of agitation, 
the public meeting, and the press, produces little effect on them. 
Their motives are rarely made known. Many of their acts, if 
not corrupt, are open tothe suspicion of corruption; some of them 
are bold attempts to extort money. All this is true, as I have 
aid, in some degree or other, of all the countries in which dem- 
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ocratic institutions have taken or begun to take root. These 


, bodies have not answered the earlier expectations of democratic 


philosophers. The men who were expected to go to them do not 
gotothem. The men who have served the public well in them 
do not return to the service. The influence on them of the intel- 
lectual, cultivated, or instructed world is small. 

“To account for this, or to say how it is to be mended, is, I 
admit, very difficult. Few subjects have done more to baffle re- 
formers and investigators. It is the great puzzle of the heartiest 
friends of democracy. The matter is growing more serious in 
America as society is becoming richer and more complicated. As 
commerce increases, credit expands and interests multiply. Of 
course the machinery of government increases in delicacy. De- 
rangement becomes easier, repair more difficult. The effect, for 
instance, of instability in taxation, or of adventures in foreign 
policy, upon foreign trade, or upon investment and the move- 
ments of capital, is very great; so that already merchants, 
bankers, and dealers in money are beginning to ask themselves 
whether it will be long possible to carry on the financial affairs of 
a great nation under a government so unskilful, and possessed of 
so little knowledge of the machinery of credit, as democratic 
governments generally are. This gives great importance to the 
question, What prospect is there of any change for the better? 
What sign is there of anything of the kind? As to this, I confess 
I think the dependence of the optimist, if he descends to argu- 
ment at all, must be on the general progress of the race in self- 
restraint, in love of order, and in a better knowledge, through 
experience, of the conditions of successful government. Any such 
process must necessarily be slow, and no results can be looked 
for until after the trial and failure of many experiments. 

“I do not look for the improvement of democratic legislatures 
in quality within any moderate period. What I believe Demo- 
cratic societies will do, in order to improve their government and 
make better provision for the protection of property and the pres- 
ervation of order, is to restrict the power of these assemblies and 
shorten their sittings, and to use the referendum more freely for 
the production of really important laws. I have very little doubt 
that before many years elapse the American people will get their 
government more largely from constitutional conventions, and 
will confine the legislatures within very narrow limits and make 
them meet at rare intervals.” 


Mr. Godkin states as fact that every government heretofore 
has been a rich man’s goverument, but that in our democracies 
government has been transferred to poor men who find them- 
selves in possession of power over rich communities. “If it were 
not for the restrictions imposed in American States by the Con- 
stitution, the lives of rich men and of companies would be full of 
difficulty. There has grown up around this change the fore- 
shadowing of a code of morality in which men’s right to be rich 
is called in question, and the spoliation of them, if done under 
forms of law, is not an offense against morality.” 


We quote further: 


“A faithful description of the position of the wealthy class in 
America to-day would probably say that the accumulation of 
wealth by a man’s own exertion is admired by the public, and 
greatly respected if he gives it fully to public objects, but that 
his attempt to participate in the work of government is viewed 
with a certain jealousy, while contributions for party purposes 
are eagerly received by the bosses, and offices are occasionally 
given in return for them by regular bargain. It is in this way, 
in fact, as well as through lower forms of corruption, that indi- 
vidual wealth protects itself against the consequences of the 
change to which I have already called attention, the transfer of 
the government to the poor and obscure. Property still has 
weight in public affairs, but not open weight, and the power of 
persuading the legislators has been taken from the public orator 
or writer, who wielded it in the beginning of the century, and 
turned over to the successful man of affairs, who has schemes to 
carry out, but can not waste time in arguing about them with 
anybody.” 


That real problems are not to be deemed fatal defects in a 
democracy Mr. Godkin illustrates by citing the final transfer of 
all the federal service to the merit system : 


“T do not believe that at the time when the agitation for civil 
service reform began there was any evil or abuse in the Govern- 
ment an attack on which seemed so hopeless, and yet this evil has 
disappeared within one generation. I cite it as an illustration 
of the danger of error of treating any democratic failure as per- 
manent or hopeless, or denying to any democratic society the 
capacity and determination to remedy its own defects in some 
direction or other by some means or other. No society in our 
time is willing to deteriorate openly, or ever does so long, with- 
out struggling for salvation.” 
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EFFECT OF FREE COINAGE OF SILVER IN 


AMERICA ON INTERNATIONAL BIMET-. 


ALISM. 


HEN Mr. William C. Whitney issued his recent letter to 
the press, appealing to delegates to the Democratic na- 
tional convention not to commit the party to free silver, inde- 
pendently of the action of other nations, he laid great stress on 
the bright prospects of an international agreement in the near 
future, and on the injury independent action by this country 
would cause to those prospects. Senator Hoar is also quoted as 
expressing, after a talk in England with Balfour and in Paris 
with M. Meline, his hope that the next Administration might be 
able to bring about international bimetalism if the Republican 
Party did not commit itself too unreservedly, in the recent na- 
tional convention, to the gold standard. 

A number of other notable utterances have been made by well- 
known bimetalists on the effect independent action by the United 
States would have upon the restoration of silver by international 
agreement, the most noteworthy of these utterances being by Otto 
Arendt, of Germany, the late Henri Cernuschi, of France, Mr. 
Moreton Frewen, of England, and President E. Benjamin An- 
drews of this country. Of these four leading bimetalists, the 
first thinks that independent free-coinage of silver by this coun- 
try would be disastrous to the cause, while the other three have 
come to the conclusion that it would be beneficial. An article by 
Otto Arendt, from which Mr. Whitney quotes impressively, ap- 
peared in Zhe North American Review. He attributes to Bis- 
marck the statement made “in private conversation” that “we 
have got into a swamp with our gold standard, and we don’t 
know how to get out.” Herr Arendt thinks we are getting in 
deeper and deeper, and that American silver men are partly to 
blame. He says in part: 


“In my opinion, it is mainly the fault of the United States that 
bimetalism has not yet been brought about. The Americans 
ignored the great fundamental laws of circulation in trying to 
save silver by the experiments of the Bland and Sherman laws. 
What silver wanted was not the demand, for that is unlimited. 
Silver has never yet lacked purchasers. What has been lacking 
since the abolition of the double standard is the fixed place of 
exchange between silver and gold, which can only be created by 
unlimited demand for both precious metals at a fixed ratio of 
values. Hence, limited coinage or limited purchases, such as 
were made in the United States from 1878 to 1894, are altogether 
inadequate. They wrought harm to the bimetalist cause, because 
their failure was exploited by the gold party, and because they 
stimulated the silver production. Hadthe United States declined 
every compromise and solely aimed at international bimetalism, 
the silver depreciation and the scarcity of gold would have been 
more severe in Europe, and a transition to bimetalism would 
long ago have been found. 

“If it is now desired to perpetuate the gold standard in Europe, 
let the Government at Washington adopt free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 1to16. At present, after the closure of the Indian 
mints, this step could not possibly have any other result than to 
make the American standard a silver standard. The price of sil- 
ver of course would rise, but not to 59 pence and not permanently. 
The United States would have a standard not materially different 
from that of Mexico. All the disadvantages and all the advan- 
tages of a fluctuating and depreciated money standard would 
follow. Gold monometalism would be replaced by silver mono- 
metalism; the double standard would become nominal. No 
bimetalist can approve of this. Free coinage of silver in the 
United States would result in harm to Europe no doubt, but also 
in advantage. Perhaps the harm would predominate; but one 
thing is certain: the absorption of the American gold, the con- 
tinual supplies coming from the American gold production, would 
for a long time to come relieve the European powers of all 
anxiety for their gold standard. The monetary anarchy would 
thus be perpetuated for a space of time beyond estimation. Only 
by insisting in all countries in an unequivocal manner on the in- 
ternational solution of the currency question, can international 
bimetalism be attained. ‘No more experiments!’ is therefore 
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the only appeal which the European bimetalists address to those 
of America; no silver purchases, no silver coinage, otherwise 
than on the basis of international agreement; and no more abor- 
tive attempts to bring them about.” 


On the other hand Cernuschi, a few days before his death (May 
13) wrote to the Paris Economiste as follows on the same subject : 

“T have always been the adversary of the out-and-out silver 
men of America, that is to say, the party which demands the free 
coinage of the silver dollar in the United States without reference 
to the action of European nations, because their monetary con- 
ception is diametrically opposed to mine. They are monometal- 
ists, like the monometalists of the city of London, and the tri- 
umph of their cause, so far from putting an end to the monetary 
anarchy in which the world has been writhing since 1873, will 
merely accentuate it, in rendering more burdensome for Europe 
the economic consequences of the diverge. 

“But if I were a citizen of the United States and were con- 
vinced that Europe, by reason of England's attitude, is fixedly 
hostile to the establishment of a stable monetary parity between 
gold and silver, obstinately rejecting all ideas of international 
bimetallic agreement, then I should cease to be an international 
bimetalist—wihch nearly all my friends in the United States are 
—and should go over unhesitatingly to the camp of the silver 
men. 

“As a matter of fact, in its present economic situation, the 
United States of America, that great and youthful nation, suffers 
much more from the merciless conflict that has been in progress 
between gold and silver since 1873, than England, a very wealthy 
country, creditor of the rest of the world, possessing resources of 
every kind and enormous financial reserves, which enable her to 
endure with comparative ease the economic competition of those 
nations whose monetary standard is depreciated in regard to 
gold, like the countries of the far East, Mexico, the Argentine 
Republic, ete. 

“The United States of America, on the contrary, are debtors to 
Europe for a portion of the sums which they have employed in 
the development of their industrial system, and must necessarily 
liquidate their debts abroad by realizing upon the products of 
their soil and of their manufactures. 

“Now, as these foreign debts are, on the one hand, contracted 
in gold, and as, on the other, American products in Europe have 
to reckon with the depressing competition of similar products ex- 
ported by countries having a silver standard or paper money, it 
follows that the appreciation of gold, in regard to silver, that 
has taken place since 1873, has had a twofold result for the 
United States—which have remained faithful to the single-gold 
standard since that date—namely: (1)It has diminished by half, 
on American territory, the value in gold of all the national prod- 
ucts which are subject to the said competition; and (2) it has 
doubled the real burden of the debts contracted abroad in gold, 
since double the quantity of American products is now required 
to discharge the annual liabilities arising from those debts. . 

“The present monetary policy of the United States is conse- 
quently very advantageous to the interests of England, a gold 
monometallic country, but it is utterly ruinous as regards the for- 
eign financial relations of the United States, and especially for its 
native producers. 

“This is why, inasmuch as England’s attitude prevents the 
realization of international bimetalism, and condemns one half o! 


- the world to gold monometalism, and the other half to silve: 


monometalism, I would not hesitate, were I a citizen of th: 
United States, to become—I, Cernuschi, the father of interna 
tional bimetalism, as I am everywhere called—a silver mono- 
metalist. 

“From a theoretical point of view, the free coinage of silver a 
16 to 1, reestablished by the United States without the concur- 
rence of Europe, would be a vicious solution, but it would neve! 
theless be a step in the direction of international bimetalism ; for. 
under the régime of the new standard, the productive power 0! 
the United States would receive so enormous an impulse, anc 
this development would have such a disastrous effect upon th: 
economic and financial interests of England and the other Euro 
pean nations now governed by the gold standard, that it may be 
confidently predicted in advance that the course of events woul 
force the adoption of international bimetalism as the only true 
solution even upon those who to-day deny the possibility an’ 
efficacy of it.” 


Vol. XIII., No. 11] 


Mr. Moreton Frewen writes a personal letter from London 
under date of June 17 as follows 


“J affirm with strong conviction that the way would have been 
prepared during the past three years for an international settle- 
ment of this great difficulty had it not been for the fortitude of 
just one man—your President. Mr. Cleveland is paying the pen- 
alty for the obstinate determination he has evinced throughout to 
thrust your country in not merely the gold standard, but the 
straightest gold monometalism. 

“Those of us who have been ardent workers here for interna- 
tional bimetalism have found ourselves at all points crossed and 
defeated by Mr. Cleveland’s actions, and Mr. Cleveland’s emis- 
saries. He has sent Mr. Atkinson over here on a special mission 
to try and persuade those in the present Cabinet—such men as 
Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Balfour—that they were cranks—that the 
concurrent legal tender of the two metals was impracticable. 

“Mr. Balfour’s difficulties within Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet were 
in any case very great. They were made infinitely greater by 
the ridicule poured upon currency reform by Mr. Cleveland, Mr. 
J. Sterling Morton, Mr. Hoke Smith, and others. The speeches 
and absurd letters of these gentlemen were six months ago to be 
found in many of our daily papers. 

“So impossible had become the position (and in this connection 
I know of what I am writing) of those members of our Govern- 
ment who were pledged to currency reform because of the atti- 
tude of the Government at Washington, that last year we for the 
time gave up the struggle. 

“T rejoice, then, in the revolt of the Democratic Party, and I 
venture to say also that should that party be successful in elect- 
ing a free-silver President and Congress, before Mr. Cleveland goes 
out of the White House an international arrangement will have 
been secured. The Rothschilds here, the wealthy investors in 
every capital in Europe, could not afford to sit still and see your 
country ‘go it alone.’ Europe will respond to your spirited initi- 
ative. If the United States pledges itself to immediate free coin- 
age, I emphatically believe that M. Meline, on behalf of France, 
will offer free mintage. 

“We here are pledged to reopen the Indian mints, while the 
delegates to the recent conference at Brussels, which I attended, 
gave us every encouragement to hope that Germany, Austria, and 
Russia would, in the event of free coinage in the United States 
and France, agree to purchase a large quantity of silver annually 
to swell their legal-tender money—to purchase it, I may add, if 
they can get hold of the metal at all.” 


President E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, who was en- 
deavoring a year or two ago, in lectures in Colorado, to dissuade 
the silver men from immediate and radical action, taking some- 
what the same position that Arendt takes in the article already 
quoted, has more recently come to the position taken by Cer- 
nuschi. Commenting on Cernuschi’s article, he says in a letter 
to a Boston correspondent, un@er date June 22: 


“You ask what, if any, objections I would urge against this 
policy. I reply that I would urge none. The vast new output of 
gold in recent years as compared with that of silver impresses me 
that free coinage by us alone would not lead to the displacement 
of our gold; that, therefore, free coinage would be safe. If it is 
Safe, it is certainly desirable. Of course no one can be absolutely 
certain that we could proceed with silver free coinage and yet 
retain our gold. I therefore do not dogmatize, but leave that to 
the gold men. To my mind, however, the overwhelming proba- 
bility is that gold would stay with us. I have noticed of late no 
Serious argument to show that it would not.” 


‘he Journal of Commerce, of this city, recently published an 

‘le by M. des Essars, Chief of the Department of Economics 
of the Biauts Jaf Biaiee: Speaking of the prospects of an inter- 
national agreement, he says: 


lhe partizans of silver affect to believe that Europe is about 
to rally to the support of free coinage. This is an illusion. The 
Speech of Sir M. Hicks-Beach upon the bimetallic proposition 


moved in the House of Commons leaves no doubt as to the firm 
determination of the English Government to maintain its existing 
Monetary system. Germany has often expressed the same deter- 


Mination. Certainly neither Austria-Hungary, which has just 
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completed the reorganization of its circulation npon a gold basis, 
nor Russia, which is on the point of taking the same step, will 
rally to the silver standard. As to the Latin Union, the most 
important constituent of which is France, it may be said that, in 
spite of the efforts of a very energetic league the question is no 
longer an open one in France; at most it is to be considered there 
as a possible line of retreat for a disappointed protectionism. In 
any event, even in the opinion of the league, bimetalism can 
never be adopted except by an agreement among the nations, the 
most important of which is England. England stands aloof, and 
France will do nothing.” 





GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 
TURES. 


HE fiscal year closing June 30 shows a deficit in the Treas- 

ury of the United States amounting to $26,042,244. ‘What 

the finances of this country need is a budget committee that shall 

deal with the receipts and expenditures and make the two fit,” 

concludes the New York Journal of Commerce after a review of 

the facts and figures for recent years. We reproduce 7he /Jour- 
nal’s careful comparative statement : 

“The customs receipts of the past four years have been as 

follows : 


1893. ccce00. ssecccee $203, 355,086 1895 ..00-- pssaseee QM 96,687 
kin) eked coos 131,818,530 SEG 0 secnscces abe 160, 534,3 
“The first two or of these years and a smail part of the third 
were under the tariff law of 1890; most of the present tariff law 
went into effect after two months of 1895 had passed; the woolen 


schedule went into effect in the middle of the fiscal year. The 


internal revenue receipts for the past four years have been as 
follows: 

5693 c ic cccccensoe cs. $161,027,623 SOR wnakescctadeuees $143,421,672 

1894. ceeececcceceseees 147,111,232 BER si oss ccvts.cesone 140,508,264 

“The decrease, like the decrease in the customs revenue, was 
due to bad business and the necessity of practising economy. As 
the reduction between the first and second years was less than 
ten per cent. the disuse of beer, whisky, and tobacco was not very 
extensive. The reason the revenues have not fully recovered, 
with a very decided improvement in the condition of the wage- 
earners, and with an increase in the tax on spirits, is that two 
years ago Congress extended for five years the period within 
which spirit taxes were to be paid. Had this not been done it is 
evident that the collections for the last fiscal year would have 
exceeded those of 1893. 

“The total revenues, exclusive of the postal revenue, have 
been as follows: 


So eee ee . $385,810,628 BOGE: A ccwescqecwscses $313,300.07 


90,075 


COR in ckci scdcevigunxen 297,722,019 SP bkwusesaened scenes 326,189,226 
“In spite of this heavy reduction in the resources of the Gov- 
ernment there was little effort made to reduce the expenditures. 
They have been as follows: 


URE sie ss 000 )negnaee $383,477,045 eS $2,341,674 
Gk ennssvesnsebess 3675 525,279 Deficit.... see» 69,803,260 
1895 ° eeeenenn 6 ‘ 56 31952 208 ee 42,805,223 
BOOB sc seevrevsscereves 352,231,470 | ey arenes 26,042,244 


“The economizing that has been done has generally been done 
in the wrong place; that is, sixteen million dollars have been cut 
out of the general expenses of running the Government, and, as 
compared with four years ago, less than two millions from the 
military and naval establishments, which include, in addition to 
the army and navy, the river and harbor works, the coast de- 
fenses and new war-ships, none of which are of pressing impor- 
tance. The disbursements for these objects for the past four 
years have been as follows: 


Civil Military 
Establishment. and navai. 
B95. 000g... cccecseoscscccscceovely $103, 732,799 $70.777.858 
a ee oT Pea ee Perl 101,943,884 86, 269,22 
SOOR sccdeoced sorcedocccacaresses 9392795730 80,502,554 
$BGG. 5 0K00000nss b0cenes eeveecesece 87,268,557 77:979,211 


“While the revenues are improving they are improving slowly, 
and a small deficit next year is almost certain, for the last session 
of Congress appropriated money as if there were a surplus to be 
reduced instead of a deficit to be met, to provide for which Con- 
gress had refused either to increase the customs revenue or the 
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JUMP INTO THE YOKE, MR. WHITNEY, AND UNVEILING OF THIS GROUP TO TAKE PLACE 


BREAK THE CALF IN, 
—The Press, New York. 


IN CHICAGO. 


—The Times, Washington. 








THIS IS THE WAY THE DEMOCRATIC ARMY LOOKS AT 
PRESENT. 
—The Morning Advertiser, New York. 


ANTE-CONVENTION CARTCONS. 


internal revenue, or to authorize revenue bonds to be issued. 
The total regular annual and the permanent appropriations, in- 
cluding the revenues and expenses of the postal service, have for 
the past six years and the fiseal year now begun been as follows: 


Ere pss $494,456.248 GE in r065hn0s cessde $492,230,685 
Pee Pee eee re + 541,223,861 GE AN Gehkkadactecses 497,008, 520 
St oh sien canes s snes 507,600, 188 BENE v0. adsidiccessces 515,975,826 
BEGG. cccccrcvccocsess + 515,904,359 


“It is evident from these figures that Congress does not regard 
a very serious depression in business and a heavy falling-off in 
the revenues as any reason why the expenditures should be cur- 
tailed. Furthermore, the appropriations for the even-numbered 
years were made at the second sessions of Congresses after the 
members had been reelected or defeated. In each case the appro- 
priations for the second session exceeded those made at the first 
session, when the members were anxious to make a good record 
for themselves before the election. We may infer, therefore, that 
whatever the revenues may prove to be Congress will appropriate 
even more at its next session than it did at its last, tho the ap- 
propriations then made have never been exceeded except by those 
for the fiscal year 1892, made at a time when business was active 
and revenues were temptingly large.” 





McKINLEY’S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE. 


ILLIAM McKINLEY’S reply to the committee from the 
National Convention sent to notify him of his nomination 
for the Presidency seems to satisfy most of the journals which 
advocate the gold standard. The speech was largely devoted to 
the tariff—“ protection and reciprocity, twin measures of a true 
American policy.” He maintained that the paramount duty is to 
provide adequate revenue for the expenditures of Government, 
economically and prudently administered, thus upholding the 
national credit by doing away with the necessity for borrowing 
money and increasing the public debt. “The complaint of the 
people,” he said, “is not against the Administration for borrowing 
money and issuing bonds to preserve the crédit of the country, 
but against the ruinous policy which has made this necessary. It 
is but an incident, and a necessary one, to the policy which has 
been inaugurated.” On the money question Mr. McKinley spoke 
as follows: Z 


“Fhe party that supplied, by legislation, the vast revenues for the con- 
duct of our greatest war, that promptly restored the credit of the country 
at its close, that from its abundant revenues paid off a large share of the 
debt incurred in the war, and that resumed specie payments, and placed 
our paper currency upon a sound and enduring basis, can be safely trusted 
to preserve both our credit and currency with honor, stability, and inviola- 
bility. The American peop‘e hold the financial honor of our Government 
as sacred as our flag, and can be relied upon to guard it with the same 
sleepless vigilance. They hold its preservation above party fealty, and 
have often demonstrated that party ties avail nothing when the spotless 
credit of our country is threatened. The money of the United States, and 





every kind or form of it, whether of paper, silver, or gold, must be as good 
as the best inthe world. It must not only be current at its full face value 
at home, but it must be counted at par in any and every commercial center 
of the globe. The sagacious and far-seeing policy of the great men who 
founded our Government, the teachings and acts of the wisest financiers at 
every stage in our history, the steadfast faith and splendid achievements of 
the great party to which we belong, and the genius and integrity of our peo- 
ple, have always demanded this, and willever maintain it. The dollar paid 
to the farmer, the wage-earner, and the pensioner must continue forever 
equal in purchasing and debt-paying power to the dollar paid to any gov- 
ernment creditor.” 

Mr. McKinley also stated that the St. Louis platform had re- 
ceived his careful consideration and unqualified approval. 

These utterances satisfy Republican Party papers like the New 
York 7rzbune and the Omaha Zee, as well as independent Dem- 
ocratic papers like the Philadelphia 7zmes, the Philadelphia 
Record, and the Boston //era/d, that McKinley is a safe, “ sound- 


money” candidate. We append several editorial criticisms of the 
speech : 


He Should Try Again.—‘The expression is not clear-cut or 
decisive. Senator Teller could say the same things, with the 
understanding that, in his opinion, American silver dollars, at 16 
to 1, are ‘as good as the best,’ and, therefore, will be maintained 
at par in foreign countries as well as in the United States. 
Major McKinley has spoken, and by all the rules of rational in- 
terpretation he has declared for the gold standard, but he has 
again avoided a direct declaration such as might shut off from 
hope ‘the friends of silver.’ This may be good vote-getting 
policy, but it does not inspire the advocates of sound money with 
the kind of faith in the Republican candidate's views on the sub- 
ject with which they ought to be inspired. There is strong prob- 
ability that the silver men may have a controlling influence in the 
next Congress, and they should be held in check by a man of 
pronounced and decided views in favor of sound currency, as 
otherwise the President will be under temptation to make a deal 
with them for support. Major McKinley should try again to give 
clear expression to his views on this subject in his formal letter 
of acceptance.”— The Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Hypnotized by an Idea.—‘Consider that the policy he would 
restore was in operation in 1889 and 1890, and that his own tariff 
was in force in 1891, 1892, and 1893, and then mark that the ov! 
years in the whole table which record an adverse trade balance 


< 


are included in that period covered by his policy, while gold all 
the time ‘flowed bounteously out of ‘the country,’ as Blaine 
used to say. The favorable trade balance under the new )«W 


averages much larger than it did for the first two years under tlie 
McKinley law. 

“We must say again that it requires some courage for a man to 
stand up before a great nation and unblushingly make suc! 4 
statement as is quoted above [restore the policy that brought 
aly prosperity for thirty years] and convey such imp!!¢@- 
tions. ut we again acquit Mr. McKinley of deliberate dishon- 
esty. He is hardly responsible for what he says on these points. 
He has been hypnotized by an Idea. 
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‘No improvement is to be hoped for from him on these lines of 
public discussion. But we may look for something more definite 
and decided on the money question. What he says now on that 
point is vague and no wise in conflict with what he might and 
would say did he favor either free-silver coinage or another Sher- 
man silver-purchase act. His formal letter of acceptance, we 
may hopefully believe, will make no uncertain sound on this the 
one great issue of the canvass.”"— 7he Republican (/nd.), Spring- 
field, Mass. 


McKinley Not a Tower of Refuge.—‘‘ The cold shivers must 
run down the backs of sound-money Republicans as they read the 
words of this man upon whom they must rely, if they elect him, 
as a tower of refuge in the event of a financial storm. We have 
seen already that he throws the money issue carelessly away from 
him, as one that will settle itself if the tariff shall be made right. 
But he does add a word or two; and wonderful words they are. 
He says that during all the years of Republican control following 
the resumption of specie payments, ‘our currency and credit 
[were] preserved without depreciation, taint,orsuspicion.’ Those 
were the years that saw the operation of the Bland act and the 
Sherman silver-purchase act. Therefore Mr. McKinley includes 
these within the circle of his sweeping and unqualified approval. 
He says that every form of our money, ‘whether of paper, silver, 
or gold,’ ‘must be counted at par in any and every commercial 
center of the globe.’ This man actually does not know the dif- 
ference between metallic and paper money; between value and 
credit; and imagines that the legal-tender acts of one country 
can circulate its bills at par in the commercial centers of another. 
Itisenough. The exhibition made by Mr. McKinley of his men- 
tal furnishing is no surprise. The country had its measure long 
ago.”"— The Globe (Dem.), St. Paul. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


NY RS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, author of the 
4 famous “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” died at her home in Hart- 
ford, Conn., on July 1. Death came after six or seven years of 
mental and physical decline. 

Mrs. Stowe was a daughter of Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher and 
sister of the renowned orator, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. She 
was born in Litchfield, Conn., in 1812. In 1836 she married Calvin 
E. Stowe, a professor in Lane Theological Seminary at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
for slaves escaping to Canada, and Mrs. Stowe became intensely 
interested in the negro’s cause. Mr. and Mrs. Stowe moved back 
to New England in 1850, the yearin which the Fugitive Slave Law 
was passed, and the story of Uncle Tom, first written in instal- 
ments for The National Era, an Abolitionist paper printed in 
Washington, was published in book form in 1852. 
to have amounted to about 300,000 the first year. 


Through this region ran the “underground railroad” 


Sales are said 

Its effect at 
home and abroad was sensational and convincing. The book 
must be reckoned as one of the great influences which overthrew 
the institution of slavery. Mrs. Stowe herself seems to have 
firmly believed that the work was an inspiration. It is strenu- 
ously maintained that the book erred in taking the text of laws on 
statute books as representing actual practises among the masses 
of slaveholders. Mrs. Stowe’s key to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
published in 1853, constitutes her answer to the critics who ques- 
tion the truth of her indictment. 

Numerous books, verses, and magazine articles from Mrs. 
Stowe’s pen during her active lifetime have attracted attention, 
notably an attack on Lord Byron's character (1869) ; but public 
interest now as heretofore seems to be concerned chiefly with her 
irst great novel and its effect upon our national destinies. 

We quote from editorials in the daily press : 

Aptitude, Ability, and Opportunity.—“ Aptitude, ability, and 
opportunity gave Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe her supreme suc- 

s. She is as much the novelist of a single novel as Cervantes 

‘ Defoe. She is as far removed both in her fame and her pur- 
pose from the ordinary writer of fiction as Bunyan. She is as 
-ertain to survive all the writers of her day and time as has 
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Apuleius and for the same reason, her canvas carries the cnly 
great painting of a life which has utterly disappeared. 

“For her success came late and disappeared early. She was 
forty when she wrote ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ She never equaled 
this achievement in popular interest or literary ability. 

“She dealt a blow heard the world around. Her artistic sense 
saved her from exaggeration. Het mimetic power gave an ama- 
zing wrazsemblance tothe pages of conversation. Inspired by her 
subject, which has been successfully used by no other author be- 
fore or since, she forced the universal audience of readers to see 
slavery as she sawit. Instantly the novel effected what a cen- 
tury of polemic had failed to accomplish. The slaveholder found 
himself standing at the bar of the conscience of civilization, and 
stung by the consciousness of this plight the public opinion of the 
South was moved to excess after excess, culminating in the un- 
speakable blunder of secession.”"— 7he Press, Philadelphia. 


True to,Life.—‘ Altho it was written for a special purpose, in 
a special land, and special time, it has had such vogue among all 
the peoples of the world as scarcely a dozen other works in Eng- 
lish literature have 
known; and even at 
this date, far out of 
its time, it enjoys an 
unfailing popular- 
ity. If universal 
and perpetual es- 
teem can make it 
so, it is a classic. 

“Nor is there 
cause for wonder- 
ment at this. The 
book did what every 
book must do that 
would have such 
success—it touched 
the human heart. 
The spirit of uni- 
versal humanity 
pervaded it. And 
another spirit per- 
vaded and pervades 
it, too, as all the 
world has long felt 
and must one day, 
if it does not al- 
ready, admit. That 
is the supreme and 
triumphant spirit of truth. The book was true to life. It 
pictured men and institutions as they were. Every character 
in it is an accurate type of thousands who were familiar to the 
last generation. Every incident in it has had innumerable actual 
counterparts. It may not always be pleasant to confess this, but 
the confession is a true one.”— 7he 7rzbune, New York. 














MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Untrue to Every Real Condition.—‘‘The death of Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe is one of those events which call up tragedies 
of the past. 

“It is undeniable that the story of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ fed an 
ignorant prejudice and fanned it into a flame which almost cost a 
nation its life, and from which may be seen the specters of mil- 
lions of human victims. The question of slavery as it existed at 
that time was one which appealed to the religious sensibilities of 
people who were indifferent to defects in their own midst, and 
who were more willing to pluck the mote out of their neighbor's 
eye than the beam out of theirown. It was to this mawkish and 
overwrought constituency that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe pan- 
dered when she wrote her celebrated novel, which, while it skilfully 
portrayed the lights and shades of slave life, was actually untrue 
to every real condition, and was in fact, a well-toned falsehood. 
The effort to paint the negro to the religious mind of the North 
as a being suffering from sensibilities which he did not possess, 
was one deliberately entered into and played its part in adding 
religious fanaticism to political exigency. 

“ However, all of this is now all an old tale, and the author who 
did so much to stir up the minds of people has passed away, hav- 
ing lived her closing years in mental eclipse.”— 7he Constitution, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Partizan Work.—“It was a partizan work. It presented 
particular instances as general; and offered the exception as the 
tule. It has been said that a partizan appeal alone arouses the 
passions. If one is just one finds good inall things. There is no 
such thing as unmitigated evil. Mrs. Stowe did not want to be 
just; she wanted to be effective. She understood the secret of 
making her work touch the Northern heart. She perpetrated 
what is nowadays known as a piece of smaft journalism; and if 
she ever stopped to think that in painting her picture of South- 
ern slavery wholly in black she was doing gross injustice to a 
people who were not all bad, she probably consoled herself with 
the thought that the end justified the means. There is no ques- 
tion that from this point of view the book was powerfully 
written. ... 

“It is doubtful if the book can be considered a contribution to 
the permanent literature of this country. It partakes too much 
of the character of a brief, with argument. ‘The writer seems to 
have been merely the instrument of the times; for she never 
wrote anything else of importance, altho she wrote much. It is 
possible the book will pass away with the remembrance of the 
passions which excited its production and gave it its great vogue.” 
—The Register, Mobile, Ala. 


One of the World’s Greatest Books.—‘’There may be literary 
critics who, acknowledging the yreat political and human signifi- 
cance of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ deplore that it was so deficient in 
literary style. We are of the vast majority who think that the 
style of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ never needed the apologies that 
were constantly made for it. The style, like the blow of a 
crooked stick on a snake, went straight to its intended mark. It 
took possession of the sympathies of the reader and wrought upon 
them as no mere refinements of language and reason could. It 
was vivid as the flash of lightning, and its thunders awakened 
echoes in the American heart that have not yet ceased to rever- 
berate. 

“In that one inspired book Harriet Beecher Stowe smote the 
conscience and heart of the American people, and they responded. 
Without ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ the time would not have been ripe 
for Abraham Lincoln when it was. Without it Ulysses S. Grant 
might have ended his days an unfamed tanner in Galena. 
Without it we might still be a nation half slave, half free. It 
wrote the word Shame across the forehead of a nation and opened 
the gate of freedom to an enslaved people. 

“In all literature the Bible is the only book that has achieved 
more for humanity than ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ And despite its 
crudeness and what in the cold present seems bathos, it is pre- 
served from oblivion by flashes of the divine fire that burned in 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s mind and heart. It lives and will 
always live as one of the world’s greatest books.”— The Evening 
Post, Chicago. 


Not so Much a Masterpiece as an Event.—‘‘She had the 
excellences and the defects of the talented and now historic 
family to which she belonged, courage of opinion, desire to be 
right at any cost, entire confidence in the correctness of its own 
views, indeed self-confidence which sometimes carried its mem- 
bers into non-conformity with general opinion and drew upon 
them the charge of eccentricity. Nor can her make-up be ac- 
counted for without allowing her that indefinable something in 
the accomplishment of results which we call genius. Fortunately 
for its exercise she was joined in marriage to a companion who 
was a student of rare capacity, an insatiable reader, a man of 
intense curiosity about the world he lived in, interested in all 
movements of thought, political and social, and a reservoir of 
information. 

“It must be owned that, but for one book, Mrs. Stowe’s rank 
as a novelist would have been with a score of other female writers 
of her time, and below that of George Eliot and George Sand. 
But ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which as a literary composition is in- 
ferior to “The Minister’s Wooing’ if not to ‘Dred,’ carried her to 
the front. It was a masterpiece in its way, but not so much a 
literary masterpiece as an event, like a decisive battle or the ad- 
vent of a great moral idea in the person of an inspired reformer. 
It was the electric current that joins intelligences, it formulated 
confused moral perceptions, it consolidated sympathy, aroused 
indignation, awoke enthusiasm, and appealed to the universal 
sense of justice in the whole human family. It is useless to 
criticize sueh a work by ordinary standards. It is to be judged 
by its effect at the time."— 7he Courant, Hartford. 
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A POLITICAL DANGER AND A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL WEAKNESS. 


T hasoften been pointed out that national nominating conven- 
tions, uncontemplated by the Constitution and a law unto 
themselves, but possessing real power in government, are open 
to grave abuses. The present campaign year has not only led to 
criticism of convention methods, but the public is reminded that 
the existing Presidential situation reveals a weakness in the Con- 
stitution itself which, in case the election should be thrown into 
the Houses, leaves the possibility of no election at all to confront 
us. 
Of the nominating convention critics, we quote the Hartford, 
Conn., Courant, a stanch Republican paper : 


" “The greatest mistake of the St. Louis convention was that it 
failed to act on the proposed rule to apportion the delegates of 
each State to the Republican vote of that State. 

“How will this ever be brought about if it is always deferred 
Before the vote for the candidates, managers are afraid to vote 
in favor of a policy that will leave more or less delegates without 
hope of any political posterity. If they did vote so, they would 
lose those votes. So the subject goes by until after the nomina- 
tions. As soon, however, as those are made, up go the shutters 
and out go the lights. The game is ended and the chance is 
gone. 

“This year there were about 150 contested delegates. The 
national committee happened to be, by a large majority, in 
accord with the popular wish, which itself was very apparent. 
They agreed upon their policy, seated, in the main, the McKinley 
delegations, and then called on the convention to indorse their 
action without inquiry. This was done by an overwhelming 
vote. It settled things for this year, but it left a big trap there 
for future years. ; 

“Suppose the committee had been against McKinley and had 
voted to seat enough delegates opposed to him to secure the 
nomination of another man. Whocan measure the wrath of the 
country? On the other hand, if the credentials committee of 
the conyention had gone into each case on its merits, three weeks 
would have gone by before that body could organize. 

“There is trouble at either horn. It was avoided this year by 
the fact that the committee happened to agree upon a choice 
already expressed. Often there isnosuch expression in advance. 
In such case whoever was seated would be a possible balance of 
power, and a row would be sure. 

“The remedy lies in reducing the ‘representation’ that doesn't 
represent, in getting rid of the delegates who stand for nothing. 
A wit at the St. Louis gathering said his delegation were ‘some 
for McKinley, and some for Reed, and more for Sale.’ A grave 
peril hangs over any party whose convention may have as its 
balance of power delegates of the third class mentioned. 

“To change the representation so as to base it on the votes cast 
is to cut out a good deal of the sort of material that is dangerous.” 


A weakness of the Constitution is elucidated by the Providence 
R. I., Journal (Ind.), on the supposition that the Republicans 
fail to secure the necessary majority in the Electoral College, be- 
cause of the break-up in parties, and the contest should then be 
precipitated into the House of Representatives : 


“The Twelfth Amendment tothe United States Constitution 
provides that if no person shall be found to have a majority in 
the Electoral College, 


‘then from the persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding th: 
on the list of those voted for as President, the House of Representat 
shall choose immediately by ballot the President. But in choosing ' 
President the votes shall be taken by States, the representation from « 
State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a m« 
ber or members from two thirds of the States, and a majority of all 
States shall te necessary to a choice.’ 

“But suppose the free-silver faction in the House should \« 
able to rally the Representatives from sixteen States and dissuace 
them from participation in the election. The remaining twen'y- 
nine States, being less than the required two thirds, could | 
proceed, and no President could be chosen. In suchan event t.< 
Constitution provides that the Vice-President shall act as Pr 
dent, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disabi!''y 
of the President. It is necessary, therefore, to understand how 4 
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Vice-President is to be elected in case there is no choice by the 
Electoral College. 

“The Constitution provides that in such an emergency the 
Senate shall choose a Vice-President ‘from the two highest num- 
bers on the list’ (of those voted for in the Electoral College). A 
quorum for the purpose ‘shall consist of two thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to achoice.’ With Mr. Hobart, for example, and some 
free-silver Democrat or Populist to choose between, it might be 
expected that the free-silver majority in the Senate would select 
the latter, but if the gold men should, as they undoubtedly could, 
rally one more than a third of the entire Senate to their standard, 
they would prevent a quorum and so an election, and the solution 
of the entire difficulty would be as far away as ever. 

“If such a series of events occurred, ‘the whole scheme of the 
Executive,’ to quote Prof. Alexander Johnston, one of our fore- 
most authorities on Constitutional history, would be adrift. 
‘Apparently, the methods of the Presidential election and suc- 
cession,’ he says, writing some years ago, ‘are now the only 
points in the Constitution which can seriously threaten the per- 
petuity of the Union; in them, if anywhere, lie concealed the 
germs of disintegration and destruction. They deserve prompt 
consideration, for, in a country whose population doubles in each 
quarter of a century, every year increases the difficulty of making 
amendments to the Constitution.’ Since these words were writ- 
ten the existing law of succession through the Cabinet, beginning 
with the Secretary of State, has been enacted, but this provides 
for a contingency during a Presidential term, while there still 
remains the difficulty which might present itself between the end 
of one term and the beginning of another. It is an interesting 
fact that more than a century after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion there should be a possibility of this important character un- 
guarded against.” 





CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ REUNION AT 
RICHMOND. 


ETERANS of the Confederate army and navy held a re- 

union in the former capital of the Confederacy, Richmond, 

Va., last week. The celebration culminated in exercises incident 

to laying the corner-stone of a monument to Jefferson Davis, late 

president of the Confederacy. A notable desire to avoid a re- 

vival of sectional animosities is apparent in press comments on 
the event: 


Southern Loyalty.—‘‘The Baltimore Sm, in an article on the 
loyalty of the people of the South to the memory of the Lost 
Cause, and of those who suffered for that cause, as manifested in 
the present reunion, and the great event with which it will close, 
says that for the sake of the true greatness and glory of our Gov- 
ernment, we—meaning the nation—ought to rejoice that the peo- 
ple of the South are neither hypocrites nor cowards, but are brave 
and honorable citizens, who must be true to their country, be- 
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cause they can not find it in their natures to be false to them- 
selves. This is a sufficient answer to a certain super-loyal class 
at the North who go into hysterics on the occasion of every Con- 
federate demonstration. Nothing could be truer than the words 
of Zhe Sun, and in their truth lies the significance of the reunion 
to the nation. 

“The fact that the South has nothing to recant, that she has re- 
mained steadfast in her loyalty to the memories of 1861-65, and 
through all the intervening years to the present has kept burning 
with pure and steady flame in the ruined temple of her hope the 
lamp of right and justice, is the surest guaranty of her steadfast- 
ness in adhering to her new obligations. The intensity with 
which the South cherishes the glorious record of her armies and 
her navy, the depth of her grief for those who fell beneath the 
Stars and Bars, and the zeal with which she is seeking vindication 
by bringing out the simple trfith regarding the great struggle and 
the motives that actuated her in entering upon it, are among the 
strongest assurances of the perpetuity of this republic. That the 
South has no apology to make for her course during and since 
the war—that the Confederate soldiers have been true to them- 
selves—constitutes one of the greatest elements of strength of the 
nation, as occasion will prove, should it arise.”—7he Dispatch, 
Richmond. 


Toleration of Bad Taste.—‘‘The demonstration at Richmond 
in commemoration of the President of the Confederacy is indis- 
creet and in rather bad taste. It might better have been omitted. 
But the expressions of hostility toward that celebration in the 
North serve no useful purpose. When the war of secession ended 
Lincoln and Grant adopted a policy of forgiveness and toleration 
without a parallel in history. tt was a broad, wise policy, 
founded upon the belief that the Union, which had been pre- 
served at such great cost of blood and treasure, could be cemented 
in no other way. That policy did not contemplate the approval 
of worship of the heroes of the South or the consecration of their 
memories, but it did contemplate toleration of even such things.” 
— The Dispatch, Pittsburg Pa. 


Creditable 2 of the American People.—“ A feature of the 
program at Richmond is the laying of the corner-stone of a wonu- 
ment to Jefferson Davis. Even at the South this name has not 
the glamour and prestige that hang about those of her great sol- 
diers. In the North he is regarded by perhaps most of the older 
generation as the arch-conspirator, responsible more than any 
other man for precipitating the Civil War. On the other hand, in 
the South the charge of treachery is repudiated, and he is remem- 
bered as the leader who suffered with his people. It is interest- 
ing to read Gen. Fitzhugh Lee’s estimate in his recently published 
book: ‘Mr. Davis was not the demon of hate his enemies have 
painted. He did not thirst for the blood of his countrymen.~ His 
whole character has been misunderstood by the mass of the peo- 
ple who opposed his public views. His heart was tender as a 
woman's; he was brave as a lion, and true as the needle to the 
pole to his convictions; in disposition, generous; in character, 
courteous and chivalric.’ In the spirit of the beautiful incident 
out of which grew the national institution of Memorial Day, the 
North extends the right hand of fellowship to the veterans in 
gray. Notthe least worthy of the records which future history 
will put down tothe credit of the American people in this age 
will be in saying that one half of them have borne the laurels of 
victory as becomingly as the other half the ashes of defeat.”— 
The Illustrated American, New York. 














THE SINGLE-STANDARD “QUINT” TEAM START ON THEIR RACE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE. 
—The Republican, Denver. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


TENNYSON “THE POET OF THE ENGLISH 
RACE.” 


N his work on Tennyson, Mr. Arthur Waugh claims place for 
him as the greatest “national” poet of this century. Mr. 
George W. Alger proposes, in Poet-Lore, that we go further, and 
call Tennyson not only the greatest national poet, but the most 
national; and asks, Why may we not truthfully call him “the 
Poet of the English Race”? Prefatorily Mr. Alger considers 
Tennyson’s remarkable respect for “law,” which feeling is at- 
tributed to him as one of a race whose “respect for law is the very 
fiber” of its strength. He notes that the Laureate’s work shows 
nowhere any sympathy with “the red, fool fury of the Seine ;” 
that Tennyson represents English coolness as much as Hugo rep- 
resents French enthusiasm and dash. He then says: 


“Next to English ideas of law and order, Tennyson represents 
the emotional side of the English character. Taine to the con- 
trary, Byron misrepresented English emotion and sentiment; he 
charmed Europe w.th incorrect ideas of English feeling. His 
hot-house romanticism is more Italian or French than Saxon. 
Tennyson represents the slow, deep feeling of his race, its sorrows 
and its joy. No French poet could have written ‘In Memoriam,’ 
for the sorrow which it expresses is fundamentally English. It 
is not the grief which cries for a time, then wipes its eyes and 
forgets, but the sorrow that, like a river in its course, only deep- 
ens its channel in the passing years. Save only in ‘Maud,’ which 
most critics agree to call a hybrid poem, Tennyson's idea of love 
is more characteristically English than that of any other English 
poet. I do not mean to say that in him one finds no lively, 
romantic passion, but that this passion is usually more dominated 
by common sense, while his heroes and heroines are more likely 
to be natural men and women. .. . 

“Carefully considering Enylish poets and poetry, one is almost 
certain to come to the conclusion that of them all the most uni- 
formly sane, even in his deepest passion is Tennyson. His is 
not the art which is created at a white heat of emotion; his great 
poems are none of them the inspiration of a moment, written 
with feverish haste, as were some of Byron’s and Shelley’s best 
works. They are the result, rather, of careful study, calm anal- 
ysis, painful polishing—every word has a meaning which no 
other word could convey so well. They are the works of a care- 
ful, slow, painstaking genius, eminently English in its method of 
procedure; for what great thing in the English social structure 
was ever done in a hurry? It is the genius rather of a sculptor 
or a painter than a poet.” 


So truly did Tennyson represent his country, says Mr. Alger, 
that in perhaps no way could a foreigner get to understand the 
spirit of the English people better than by making a close study 
of his poems. Deeming this a point of importance, in more than 
one way, to our own poets, we quote another paragraph : 


“He [the foreigner] would meet with some things, in ‘Maud,’ 
for instance, which would lead him astray, but very little in the 
other poems. He would certainly be far more likely to gain a 
correct notion of England thus, than by the perusal of a dozen 
ordinary superficial books of travel. Yet Tennyson is the only 
poet who could be read by a foreigner with this end in view. 
Shakespeare might assist him somewhat, but Shakespeare's men 
and women are too much ‘citizens of the world’ to be of aid in 
studying Fngland merely. Spenser would give him few sug- 
gestions. wgfilton’s sublime but lonely egotism would lead him 
astray. The more modern poets would give false conceptions— 
Byron, through his false and un-English standards of life; 
Shelley, through his inability to cope with his own enthusiasms 
and through his tendency to sublime idealizing; Browning, be- 
cause he was too busy telling the world what all men and women 
thought and felt, to pay much attention to what the English 
people were or did. Moreover, these three poets did not live 
enough of their lives in England to understand thoroughly the 
popular feeling among their countrymen; all were to a greater 
or less degree wanderers on the face of the earth, in strong con- 


trast to Tennyson, who spent far the greater portion of his long 
life at home.” 
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WHO WAS THE IMITATOR, DICKENS OR 
THACKERAY ? 


AS it mere coincidence? Was it the result of unconscious 
imitation? Was it the influence of what the Germans 
call the Zeztgezst ? Was it intentional on the part of one or the 
other? These questions are suggested to a writer in “The Con- 
tributors’ Club” (July AZ¢/antic) by two books which first .p- 
peared as serials, starting at about the same time, and but for the 
illness of one author would have been concluded at about the 
same date. Theauthorsare Thackeray and Dickens. The books 
are “Pendennis” and “ David Copperfield.” 

These books are the histories of two young men of the upper 
middle class, who start from childhood and go on to manhood. 
“Copperfield” is told autobiographically, “‘Pendennis” in the 
third person, but Arv¢hur’s moods and fancies are depicted with 
as great freedom as the confidences of Davzd are given. With a 
very little change of phrasing either serial might have been writ- 
ten in the manner of the other, so far as their two heroes are con- 
cerned. Both begin life in a country home; both find their 
career in London life; both are half-orphans, and their fathers 
play little or no part in the management of the children. /en- 
dennis is influenced largely by his uncle, Copperfield by his 
aunt. Both have their early love-affairs, but each finds his true 
mate at the close of the story. While Pendennzs has his passion 
for the Fotheringay, and then for Blanche Amory, but finally 
discovers that Laura Bell is really dear to him, Davzd marries 
Dora only to find her unfitted for any real companionship, and 
turns to 4.gnes at the last. Laura and Agnes are both inter- 
ested in the heroes, but guard the secret of their preference, and 
each receives the confidences of the man she is in love with—con- 
fidences poured out in all-unconscious selfishness and preoccupa- 
tion. Both Arthur and David make their way by literary suc- 
cess, after nominal apprenticeship to the law. 

Having thus, in substance, summarized some of the elements 
of resemblance between the two stories in question, 7he A //an- 
tic’s writer says: 


“One of the most striking features, and that which first arrested 
my attention, is the similarity in the two episodes of Steerforth 
and little Emzly, and Pendennis and Fanny Bolton. Each is 
the case of a young man in a gentleman’s rank in life attracted 
by the beauty of a girl of a lower order. The one yields to the 
temptation and ruins his victim; the other resists, and while he 
is temporarily weak is not wicked. As I re-read the two situa- 
tions side by side, it seemed impossible not to feel that the treat- 
ment of the one was advisedly based on the treatment of the 
other, and that here was the keynote of the likeness of the novels. 
In both stories these portions are episodical; that is, they could 
be cut out without impairing the continuity of the fiction, tho they 
are most skilfully interwoven into the fabric. Each has its im- 
plied moral. Steerforth should have kept away from the gi!! 
who attracted him, or else have married her. He is dramatically 
drowned in retributive justice, and melodramatically Ham /’¢.- 
gotty sacrifices his own life to save him. Arthur, on the other 
hand, after he has quite conquered his passion for Famny, i 
deeply stirred by a strong impulse of generous remorse for hav! 
touched Fanny's heart, and angry at what he feels to be th 
gross injustice of his mother and Lavra. He is on the poin! « 
rushing back to London and marrying her instantly, when he« 
restrained by Warrington’s story of his own unfortunate mar- 
riage. Dickens looks at the matter from the popular and dem: 
cratic side, Thackeray from the aristocratic and society point of 
view; he feels that by the canon of nod/esse oblige the prince © 
Fairoaks should respect the innocence of the porter’s daughter. 
yet if it compelled him to make her his partner for life, it woud 
condemn him to misery should she persist in misplacing her 
aspirates and eating peas with her knife. Thackeray understoo', 
probably far better than Dickens ever did, that these vulgarism's 
in the British woman, albeit slight in themselves, are the sigus 
and concomitants of a coarseness of fiber and an incapacity of 
culture. Whatever may be the case now, when Thackeray wrote. 
the distinctions between class and class in British society were 
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almost as marked as the stratifications of geology, and would 
suffer no mixing. 

“There is a fact which bearsupon this. The incident of Fanny 
Bolton and all that part of the story which turns upon it belong 
to the portion of ‘Pendennis’ which appeared after the illness 
which Thackeray underwent while writing it. There is hardly a 
doubt, from various allusions, that it was written after convales- 
cence. By that time Dickens had put forth his chapters in which 
the story of little ZmzZy is told, and in all probability Thackeray 
had read them. My theory is that Thackeray seized the idea of 
recasting the whole situation on what he considered a truer and 
fairer model. Whether the entire novel was intended as a rival 
to that of Dickens, worked out with a difference, yet on the same 
ground plan—even as two architects might each design a cathe- 
dral, eager to emulate, but careful not to copy—it is impossible 
now to say.” 


After discussing the Zeztgezs¢t theory to some extent—the 
theory that the impulse dominating these two stories was “in the 
air” of the times—the writer, remarking that so far as one story 
is a following of the other, in no sense can it be called an imita- 
tion, proceeds by saying: 


“Another kind of evidence is to be found in the fact that the 
variations and contrasts strike one as express rather than inci- 
dental. They are such as would suggesi themselves to writers 
aware that they were treading in the same path, and therefore 
sedulous not to step in the footprints of each other. The illus- 
tration of this is found in the two very marked pairs of Helen 
Pendennis and Laura Bell in the one story, and Mrs. Steer- 
forthand Rosa Dartle in the other. There are the same rela- 
tions toward an only and petted son, the same situation of mis- 
tress and companion, the same feeling on the part of the dependent 
as to the son's conduct toward his mother. But while the two 
run almost absolutely parallel, the one is in the light and the 
other in the shade; or rather, one may say that the two studies 
of the same subject are made with the manifest intent to offer 
opposed conceptions. Take two historical portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots, of Oliver Cromwell, or of the first Napoleon, such 
as one may easily find, and the differences will hardly be greater. 
One can not help feeling that the purpose of the one writer was 
to reverse the judgment of the other. Especially does this seem 
true of Rosa Dartle and Laura Pell, both in the same state of 
dependence, both clear-sighted and watchful observers of the 
bearing of mother and son; and yet one the most vicious and 
odiows of vixens, and the other the truly lovely girl whom 
Arthur feels himself hardly worthy to mate with. The contrast 
is one obtained in either case by artistic power; but as Rosa is 
wholly unnecessary to the unfolding of the story, and /rs. 
Steerforth hardly less so, the thought will occur, Why are they 
brought in at all, unless for a special purpose ?” 


The question then arises, Who was the follower and who the 
followed? The writer thinks that without question the follower 
was Thackeray. We quote the closing paragraph : 


“If then there was a designed attempt at comparison, it was on 
the part of Thackeray, the one whom I consider far the greater 
artist, and personally the more admirable man. There was no 
plagiarism, no attempt to win credit by adopting another’s ideas. 
It was simply the conceded right of rowing over the same course, 
of sailing in the same regatta, of playing at the same chessboard. 
Perhaps this last metaphor may express what was the real effort. 
Each man has his own pieces and moves them in his own way, 
but of necessity the white and the red have the same aspect and 
semblance; their power depends upon the way in which they are 
handled. A pawn has a pawn's capacity, but it may become a 
queen. Let the chess-playing reader work out this illustration 
to suit himself.” 





- HE committee having in charge the plan for a monument in Chicago to 
the late Eugene Field has, with the cooperation of Mrs. Field and a number 
of artists, prepared a little book to be sold in aid of the undertaking. The 
book is called “ Field Flowers,” and isa brief anthology of poems by the 
writer to whom the tribute is offered. The proceeds will be divided be- 
tween Field's family and the monument fund. 


SIR WILLIAM MorRISs, the poet, is said to rejoice in the possession of a 
prodigious memory. Given a fair start on any sentence in Dickens's works 


he will complete that sentence with very little deviation from textual 
accuracy 
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BOOKWRITERS AND CRITICS. 


ie the course of a retrospect of his own work as an author, 

Judge Albion Tourgée addresses tothe readersof 7he Basis 
some thoughts concerning the labor of making a story and some 
remarks touching the office of criticism. Referring to one of his 
own books, he says: “I wonder what an inexperienced writer 
would think of the labor bestowed on the preparation of this 
volume.” He then relates this incident: 


“A young man in a Western town rose in the audience at the 
conclusion of a lecture, a few years ago, and asked the lecturer, 
who had lately published a popular book, how long it took him 
to write it. The lecturer, somewhat surprised at the novel ques- 
tion, hesitated a moment and then answered ‘Fifteen years.’ 
There was a shout from the audience, and the young man thought 
the author was chaffing him for asking a silly question.” 


Upon this, Judge Tourgée remarks: 


“It would amaze the tyro in book-making if he could know the 
amount of mere slavish pen-labor which an earnest author be- 
stows upon a novel which seems to him only to grow more and 
more imperfect with every added exertion. A single sentence is 
often the last analysis of years of experience. The labor of days 
may show, at last, only in a shade of thought. A fortnight’s 
careful investigation may result only in the change of a modifier. 
The inexperienced person is apt to believe that the first thought 
can not be amended. His head is full of phrases in which 
‘critics’ have been wont to speak of the masterpieces of art. He 
dreams of ‘flashes of genius,’ of ‘spontaneity of thought,’ and 
that ‘perfect literary form’ in which words are ‘like the vivid 
spark impinging steel forces from the heart of flint.’ So he does 
not care to round and shape and labor to make plain. He con- 
descends quite enough if he writes his thoughts a single time for 
the world’s reading. Such may perhaps be the good fortune of 
‘transcendent genius ;’ but for the plodder who feels that he has 
something to say and must not spare any pains to make his mean- 
ing clear, there is no such pleasant prospect when he undertakes 
the making of a book.” 


Acknowledging that the critics are potencies, Judge Tourgée 
thinks that they can yet neither make nor mar. They will, he 
says, speak well or ill of a work according to their own respective 
personalities; but no man can read for another nor construe an- 
other’s thought with unfailing accuracy. He continues: 


“The critic will give his idea of what the writer’s idea might 
have been. His view will depend on his individuality, his ante- 
cedents, his opportunity of knowing something of the subject 
matter of the volume, and especially upon his capacity for appre- 
hending the author’s thought. A book isa real chameleon. To 
one it is white, to another black, and to a third scarlet. The 
words which mean peace and good-will to one, to another will 
signify hatred and malice. A critic, like any otuer reader, takes 
in only so much of a book as he is prepared to receive. What 
he writes is a comment, not so much upon the author's work as 
upon his own individuality. If he is a man of pith and marrow, 
whose habit of thought and previous experience have fitted him 
to appreciate what his author has written, he will gather with 
delight the lesson of the fresh pages and forget, in his pursuit of 
the central idea, to note at first the style and method, just as one 
forgets to criticize the manner of one who brings glad tidings. 
Such a one will realize, after he has finished its perusal], the fact 
that what is termed style is a mere incident only, which, while it 
adds to or detracts from the message which the author seeks to 
convey, does not supersede it. 

“The vibration which causes one tone tosound leaves all others 
still and dead. The thought which fires one mind is cold and 
meaningless to another. For this reason it is that no one man 
can be a universal critic. He can judge only of that which is in 
harmony with his own nature, in sympathy with his own thought. 
One might as well expect a gourmand to judge of all the delica- 
cies of the table. The very fact that he is a lover of good things, 
presupposes that he has tastes and preferences which it is next 
to impossible to overcome. A man may be an excellent judge of 
caviare and hate the flavor of mushrooms. . . . 

“The average reader is a critic on a small scale, and really the 
very best of critics, too, simply because he reads what pleases 
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him—that with which he is in sympathy ; reads for his own pleas- 
ure and not for the sake of finding fault, displaying wisdom or 
tasting for another’s palate. He may not define why he likes 
this more or that less. Indeed, he might not be able to do so if 
he should try. He is only certain of his preference, and in that 
certainty he is positive and unmistakable. There is some good 
and sufficient cause, in his mind, why he likes to read what one 
author has written, and does not enjoy the works of another. 
His reason might not be satisfactory to all; indeed, it might be 
the very one that would make some one else decide exactly the 
reverse. For himself, however, measured by his own develop- 
ment, preparation, and sympathies, he is an absolutely compe- 
tent critic.” 


In answer to a supposed question—Are there no rules of criti- 
cism, no canons of style, no perfect and complete philosophy of 
composition, by which the highest and best may invariably be 
tested ?—Judge Tourgée replies : 


“Oh, yes, there are rules and—rules. Criticism has canons 
which its professors apply, as the carpenter does his square and 
compass, to test the perfections of all literary work. If the work 
fits the rule, well and good. If not, the critic points out where it 
should be spliced or trimmed, added to, or taken from. The 
only trouble is that one is never sure that the rule is correct, or 
that the man who applies it is fit to perform the task he has un- 
dertaken. Every now and then, a work persists in achieving 
immortality, which the critics join with great unanimity in damn- 
ing. But there is no inflexible measure, no royal foot, by which 
force and beauty may always be tested. The true measure of lit- 
erary excellence is an adjustable one. Each age has its peculiar 
so-called ‘science’ or ‘philosophy’ of criticism, each priding itself 
upon greater perfection than the one that went before had 
achieved, and asserting its especial claim to excellence by demon- 
strating the defects of all forerunners. . . 

“Men speculate upon the comparative excellence of various 
literary epochs. One influence may advance one standard of 
comparison and another consideration another, but when criticism 
has éxhausted itself and philosophy can go no farther, this one 
fact will remain: men will write books without regard to canons 
of construction, even without knowledge of their existence, and 
their works will live and become models upon which will be 
based the rules of criticism for future ages. This is not because 
there are no rules or tests of artistic power or literary merit, but 
simply because there is no rule which is above all others appli- 
cable to all times and peoples, to every mind, to all subjects and 
occasions. That style is good which clearly expresses the 
thought intended; that style is best which expresses the author’s 
thought in the clearest, most effective, and most pleasing manner.” 





Stedman’s Analytical Power.—In the course of an article 
on Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman as a critic, in the July Book- 
man, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie says: “Mr. Stedman conceals his 
analytical power beneath a very catholic taste and culture and a 
very generous style; he writes with what may be called a free 
and hearty hand, eager to recognize power and beauty in what- 
ever form they display themselves, and with a craftsman’s delight 
in the special skills and felicities of the practitioners of his own 
art; but a very definite application of critical principles runs 
through his work, and gives it not only balance but authority. 
His note is essentially the note of interpretation; he accepts 
Goethe’s maxim that the prime quality of the critic is that gift of 
sympathy which enables him to put himself in the place of the 
writer whose work he studies, and t6 examine that work in the 
light of the purpose which it aims to accomplish. But literary 
interpretation in the best sense involves literary, judgment; a 
discriminating and dispassionate discernment of the relation of 
a piece of work to the highest standards of excellence in its field, 
to the ultimate possibilities of its writer, and to the demands, in- 
tellectual, emotional, and spiritual, of the matterin hand. The 
Venetian Poets and the Poets of America are interpretative, in 
a very real sense, of the periods which they survey; and they 
are, for that very reason, likely to possess permanent importance 
as criticism. They are spiritual documents for the future student 
of our time; in which will be found not only the general and for- 
mative tendencies of that time, but, so far as the art of poetry is 
concerned, a sound judgment of those tendencies; in which will 
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not only be found not only a series of sympathetic studies of men 
of poetic mind, with constant suggestion of their relations to each 
other and to their time, but also a keen analysis of effects, limita- 
tions, and artistic deflections‘and wanderings.” 





STAGE-THRILLS UP TO DATE. 


T appears that the most successful plays of the past season 
have been those in which realistic climaxes thrilled the 
nerves of the audiences. We need not here recall the various 
criticisms that have appeared in relation, to theatrical manage- 
ment, but will reproduce a running sketch of stage thrills and 
shocks as contributed by Mr. Claxton Wilstach to the July 
Godey’s: 


“Within the past decade the scene of a railway train of twelve 
coaches dashing madly through the darkness, to the accompani- 
ment of the usual whistling, steam, and din, made a fortune for 
Elmer E. Vance, the author of ‘The Limited Mail.’ The craze 
for stage realism was inaugurated forthwith. The ‘tank’ drama 
became popular, in which the heroine was invariably rescued 
from a watery grave. Then followed plays depicting steamboat 
explosions; locomotives fell through trestles purposely weakened 
by the irrepressible villain; real fire-engines were drawn by real 
horses; and the ‘buzz-saw,’ cutting through a log upon which 
was tied the helpless hero, chilled the blood of audiences nightly. 
The ‘race-horse’ and the ‘circus’ dramas have furnished their 
share of excitement, and when innocent victims were unexpect- 
edly rescued from the gallows or the electrocution chair, and safes 
were blown open by real burglars, in ‘full view of the audience,’ 
seemingly the limit of realism had been reached. 

“Then came the era of the confidence-man and prize-fighter on 
the stage, followed by the bridge-jumper hero, and the shade of 
Shakespeare must have hid his faceinanguish. Daggers, pistols, 
and chloroform were cast aside for the hypodermic syringe in 
‘Northern Lights,’ one of the latest successful melodramas, in 
which the wicked army surgeon injects enough bacilli into his 
wife’s arm to kill a regiment. 

“In ‘Humanity’ a noteworthy thriller occurs. The scene is the 
interior of a house in South Africa, which has been turned into a 
temporary fort by a handful of British soldiers. The Boers have 
captured it, and the English commander has been tied to a pillar 
of the house. A strong reinforcement of English are approach- 
ing, and the Boer lieutenant, who is the personal enemy of the 
hero, would shoot him dead, but finds his revolver empty. He 
therefore places on a rifle-box near the bound hero a large bomb, 
lights the fuse, and departs exultingly. The hero’s sweetheart, 
who has enlisted as a field-nurse, is on the roof of the house, and 
the door of the stairway has been locked to keep her and the other 
women there. She hears his appeals to her for help, and the 
women combine with their rifles to break down the door. The 
fuse has burnt dangerously close to the bomb and it does not 
seem possible for her to reach the spot in time to save her lover. 
But she takes the bomb in her arms, and, staggering under the 
heavy load, throws it through the window. Immediately a ter- 
rific explosion occurs and the walls of the house crash and crum- 
ble, all but crushing those who are so heroically rescued. 

“In *Burmah’ the Maxim and Gatling guns lend realism to a 
battle-scene between British soldiers and Burmese warriors. 

“The belfry scene in ‘The Heart of Maryland’ arouses a storm 
of enthusiasm at a seemingly dangerous feat. The heroine clings 
to the hammer of the bell, swinging far out beyond the belfry, 
to prevent the alarm from sounding, which would give the signa! 
for the capture of her lover. 

“A melodrama dealing mainly with love, finance, and dyna- 
mite is*The War of Wealth,’ by Charles T. Dazey, who also 
wrote ‘In Old Kentucky.’ This play probably breaks the thr’! 
record. There are three distinct hairbreadth escapes, finishing 
as many acts. First, there is an age-worn balcony, supporting 4 
flag and staff, perched high on the overhanging rocks of the P«''- 
sades. Recent wash-outs have made this spot a perilous one «0 
which to venture. The villain allows a young woman to go ‘0 
this balcony to meet her sweetheart, when, with the suddenn:ss 
of lightning, the foundation of the balcony crumbles, and she 's 
precipitated down the cliff toward the water below. A fragmen 
of the woodwork to which she clings is caught on a projectio 
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rock, and her fall is checked long enough for the hero to lower 
himself by means of the flag, the ropes of which he loosens, and 
save her from her perilous position. 

“Another scene is the wrecking of the bank vault, which has 
been unlocked and robbed at night. The cashier appears in time 
to grab one of the robbers, but in the struggle he is thrust into 
the vault, and the time-lock secures him for such a period that he 
will suffocate unless released. The senior partner of the bank 
arrives, discovers that something has gone wrong, hears the faint 
knocks of the prisoner on the inside. He finds a stick of dyna- 
mite that the robbers have left in their flight, and he hurls the 
explosive against the ponderous vault door, which falls with a 
thunderous crash, carrying a mass of stone with it. The cashier 
staggers through the smoke and déér7zs to pure air and life. 

“In the next act the junior partner has purposely endangered 
the condition of the bank, and an angry swarm of depositors fill 
the scene demanding their money. The appeals of the senior 
partner are in vain. He begs of them to wait until the arrival of 
money, which he has sent for—enough to pay the depositors dol- 
lar for dollar. The junior partner and his crowd of followers are 
forcing the depositors from the bank, and in a moment the doors 
will be closed and the honor of the bank forever ruined, when, 
faintly at first, then louder and louder, is heard the rat-a-tat of 
horses’ hoofs upon the pavement. A moment later a money-laden 
express wagon, drawn by two horses, madly driven by the res- 
cuers of the bank, dashes upon the scene amidst the greatest re- 
joicing—in which the audience, seemingly forgetting that it is 
not all real, enthusiastically joins.” 


It is not easy to guess what the sensational dramatist of the 
future will prepare. Mr. Wilstach remarks that, keeping abreast 
of scientific research and invention, it is not at all improbable 
that he will bring forth stage-devices that will overtop the pres- 
ent ones by as much as these exceed the method of Shakespeare’s 
Snout the Tinker, who represented with two fingers the crack in 
the wall through which Pyramus breathed words of love to 
Thisbe. 


THE SALON OF 1896. 


+ is evident that the present exhibitions of the Salon establish 

two important facts: The pessimists who fear that French 
art is declining will not find their predictions verified, and French 
artists are not only following old established rules, but branching 
out on individual lines in the most energetic manner. Henry 
Havard writes in the Corresfondant, Paris, to the following 
effect : 


“Seven thousand one hundred and fifty-nine paintings, draw- 
ings, sculptures, and gravures! Truly an imposing array. 
Athens at the time of Pericles, Rome under Augustus or Leo X., 
Florence during the Medicean period, and Paris during the reign 
of Francis I. or Louis XIV., never knew such fecundity. The 
terrible thing is that every phase of art exhibited here ought to 
be praised and commented upon, for all are equally well repre- 
sented. But it is especially in sculpture that we stand un- 
rivaled at the. present moment. England, Sweden, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, and Spain wrestle with us for first place 
in this art, but while their endeavors are not unsuccessful in 
painting, our leadership in sculpture still remains uncontested. 
Our masters in the art, the ancient Greeks, used to tell their 
pupils the story of Prometheus, who dared to imbue a statue with 
life, and of Pygmalion, who was punished by Venus for his pre- 
sumptuous realism. We would not ask our artists to return to 
the primitive attitudes of the Egyptians, and to transform our 
great men into sphinxes, but a little less realism, a little more 
calmness and grandeur, would not be out of place, and the story 
of Prometheus and Pygmalion should not be altogether forgotten. 

“The critic who has grown old in the exercise of his difficult 
task, the philosopher who knows by experience what great hopes 
lave been placed upon this picture or that statue, and is aware of 
he inadequate reward which generally reaches even successful 
artists; the man who is called upon to pass judgment upon the 
work of the artists, is often tempted to become unduly lenient or 
“nduly severe. In his criticism of young exhibitors he may wish 
-o shatter at once those hopes which can never be realized; in 
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reviewing the works of well-tried men he is tempted to believe 
that they have a right to establish orthodoxy. I have tried to es- 
cape both extremes, and have tried to enter into the spirit of the 
younger generation. Symbolism and obscurism are receding 
more and more from the stage, and have made room for a fresher 
and more luminous tone. Our artists are progressive. The 
Salon is, among all our institutions, the only one whose impor- 
tance has not diminished and whose glory does not fade. Art is 
as brilliant and as young in France as ever.” 


Paul Flat, in the Revue Bleue, declares that the time is past 
when Impressionism ruled supreme. 
more attention to detail. 


French artists are giving 
This is also the opinion of Otto 
Waldau, whose review of the Salon appears in the Deutsche 
Revue, Stuttgart. He praises the French artists for the energy 
with which they have thrown off the baneful influences of exces- 
sive broadness in art. At the same time he remarks, ruefully, 
that the task of the art critic becomes more difficult every year. 
He says: 


“We live in an age of ‘specialties ;’ no wonder that art also is 
affected by it. The study of perspective, the influence of atmos- 
phere upon the objects surrounded by it, rouse the ambition of 
the impressionist, whose works often lack that exact care which 
every true artist will bestow upon every part of his work. The 
French exhibition this year nevertheless proves that the artists of 
France have overcome the baneful influences of temptation to de 
such easy work only. The Académie des Beaux Arts remains 
the guardian of glorious traditions and rejects all false theories. 
This year’s Salon is, however, chiefly remarkable for its anarch- 
ism in painting. Individualism rules supreme. Formerly the 
critic could gather the works exhibited into handy, well-defined 
groups, and judge them according to the rules laid down in art 
manuals. These happy days are evidently over. The character 
of each artist must be understood to be just to his work, and the 
only division into classes that is possible in our days is that of 
Idealism and Realism. The painter has either embodied his own 
spirit in his work or endeavored to picture nature in the most 
faithful manner possible.”—7vranslated for THE 
DIGEsT. 
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NOTES. 


IN our issue of June 27, credit for Mr. Carman’s poem, “St. Kavin,” 
inadvertently given to 7he Lotus. 


was 
The poem appeared in 7he Chap- Book. 

La Revue Encyclopédique says that Emile Richebourg, the writer of sen- 
sational novels published serially by Le Petit Journal, has earned three 
hundred thousand dollar? in twenty-five years; that Alphonse Daudet 
earns twenty-four thousand dollars a year; and that Zola can count on 
about fifty thousand dollars annually. 


IT appears that Mr. Harold Frederic’s vogue in England has been 
strengthened by his latest novel, called ‘“‘Iilumination” in the London 
edition, and published here as ‘‘ The Damnation of Theron Ware.” This 
novelist’s fortunes have been curious in their way. His tales have dealt 
uniformly with American life, yet they have not made their way with 
American readers. 


HERBERT D. WARD, the husband and the literary collaborator of Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward, has an immense admiration for Kipling, and espe- 
cially for his talent in writing good short stories. Of‘ The Brushwood Boy ” 
he says that the power that wrote it, taking a child at birth and leaving 
him in the arms of his beloved, within the limits of a short story, is too 
great to be characterized by adjectives. 


WHEN Mr. Rudyard Kipling was assistant editor of The Pioneer, a l\ead- 
ing paper in India, he spent a vacation in Rajputana, and wrote for its 
columns a vivid account of some of the old Rajput cities, under the title 
of ‘Letters of Marque.”” According to The Atheneum, they were repub- 
lished in pamphlet form, but withdrawn owing to some difference with 
regard to the copyrights. This has now been amicably settled, and the 
letters will probably be brought out soon,—7ke Critic. 


‘“*A GREAT deal of credit for Russian literary progress,’’ says Philip A. 
Feigin, in 7he Home Magazine, ‘‘ must be given tothe Nihilists, and the name 
of Necrasoff, who was the people’s poet, must be mentioned. His poetry 
appeals only to pity for the oppressed, suffering, and exiled victims. His 
poetry is so real and pathetic that it touches the soul. It moves the Rus- 
sian patriot to tears. Sad, pathetic melodies have been composed to match 
the meaning and the moral, and these songs are on the lips of all the na- 
tion. They are sung by the mother at the cradle. They are sung by the 
degraded and by the insulted. They are sung by the Nihilists when in 
triumph, or when a devoted member is punished by the Government. They 
are sung and whistled by the working-class in their factories and mines. 
In fact, there is so much sympathy and charity in the words that form these 
songs, and there is so much sadness in the melodies that flavor them, that 
every Russian when in trouble feels relieved when he hears their familiar 
sound.” 
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ORIGIN AND USES OF THE DOG. 


HE probiem of the origin of domestic animals is one that has 
long engaged the attention of zoologists. One of the most 
recent books on the subject is that just published in Leipsic by 
Edward Hahn, under the title of ““Die Haustiere.” <A review is 
published as a leading article in Gaea (Leipsic, June) and of this 
we quote so much as relates to the origin and uses of the dog, 
which Hahn regards as probably the earliest animal companion 
of man, and as having been tamed long before his master had 


made much progress in civilization. Says the author: 


“He [the dog] is found in all zones, with all races of men, and 
in all times of which history tellsus. ... 

“There has been long controversy over the origin of the dog, 
but to-day there is agreement in so far as it seems likely that he 
has more than one ancestor; and the wolf and the jackal seem 
among the most probable. It is especially noteworthy that in 
spite of the diverse origin, the great difference of varieties, and 
the other deviations from the standard, there has been no differ- 
entiation into species; even in the uttermost parts of the earth, in 
Australia and in Terra del Fuego, the dog has remained a dog. 
That is... the great St. Bernard will always recognize the 
smallest poodle or pug, that hardly reaches above his forepaws, 
as a fellow dog, and not treat him as he would some other species 
of animal. It goes without saying, of course, that likes and dis- 
likes exist between different dogs, but this depends more on their 
masters than on themselves. There are many examples; for 
instance, Indian dogs show great dislike to those of white mas- 
ters, and, on the contrary, European dogs are friendly to those 
of other—even foreign—European masters and hostile to those 
belonging to men of unlike races. . . 

“Hahn mentions a great number of interesting cases of the re- 
lapse of dogs into the wild state. In 1770 wild dogs were found 
in La Plata, that fed on the carrion of the wild cows, and in 1800 
they were found in Uruguay. Later they became so troublesome 
that they even attacked horsemen, and rewards were offered for 
their destruction. Garcilasso speaks of wild dogs in Cuba. 
Hahn notes that the dog as a companion of man is plainly older 
than the horse; he joined himself to man, apparently of his own 
free-will, at a time when the latter was still very low in the scale 
of civilization. ... 

“* According to the old hypothesis of the’ pastoral age,’ contin- 
ues Hahn, ‘and also according to a belief very widely current in 
our own time, one of the oldest and most important duties of the 
dog was that of guarding the flocks. Only the dog, it was 
thought, made it possible to the hunter to get together herds of 
animals and to keep them, and so to progress to the pastoral 
stage. Now it is certain that the function of a watchdog is that 
which was performed by the dog before all others, but even here 
the dogs of less civilized races are far behind our own dogs, other- 
wise we should hear more from them when on a journey, for in- 
stance in drawing near a village. How long a time would have 
had to elapse before the tame wolf learned his duties as a sheep- 
dog? It may at one time have seemed likely that the dog was 
given to man as acompanion in order that he might more easily 
pass to the pastoral stage of existence; but this assumption is no 
longer possible. It is not true that the dog was necessary to 
make possible the advance into the pastoral life; on the contrary, 
so important and ancient herd-animals as the goat and the ox for 
the most part require no dog. He seems to be necessary only 
with sheep, and in the ancient Orient he was not indispensable 
even here. ‘The sheep follow the call of the shepherd and know 
his voice” (John x. 1-6). Here the dog evidently must take the 
part of a night-watchman and guard the flock from wolves and 
thieves. And especially is this the case when he is used with the 
most important beasts of burden of nomadic tribes—with camels, 
horses, and asses. With the fishing and hunting tribes of north- 
ernmost America the dog becomes so indispensable that he alone 
makes existence possible, and this is in part true of eastern and 
northeastern Asia. . . . In the Tibetan highlands we find the 
dog used as a draft-animal, the nature of the land seeming to 
demand this kind of transport as the only one possible... . 
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Here and there the dog is used as a draft-animal in civilized 
lands also. . . . Here he comes into competition with the ass: 
for example, there is a distinct line drawn between the customs of 
northern France and Belgium ; on the one side the ass draws chil- 
dren’s carts, on the other side the dog. Without doubt ethnolog- 
ical factors play a part here. The dog-carriage on which the Bel- 
gian himself sits when he can seems to the Frenchman very 
laughable, and is seldom overlooked in caricature.’ . . . . 

“As a hunting animal the dog has an endless list of functions. 

. . The dogs used in hunting may be divided into three great 
groups: first, powerful dogs that fight with their prey; secondly, 
swift dogs that run down fleeing game; and finally, the class that 
is most useful to the hunter, those that follow the game by scent. 
A special use of such dogs is as seekers of truffles. . . . 

“The dog has often been used as food by negroes and Indians 
and also by Polynesians, with whom he forms the only animal 
food, with the exception of human flesh.”— 7ranslated for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





A NOVEL USE OF SPONGE IN SURGERY. 


N interesting and somewhat surprising use of sponge in sur- 
gery is described by Dr. E. Oliver Belt, of Washington, 
D. C. When a clean sponge is enclosed in a fresh wound the 
healthy tissue gradually grows into it and fills it, finally absorb- 
ing the sponge fibers. 
geons, but Dr. Belt has devised a way of applying it to remedy 
the sunken appearance caused by the removal of an eye. We 
quote some paragraphs of his paper in 7he Medical News (June 
27). Hesays: 


This fact has been sparingly used by sur- 


“To askilled oculist, the ordinary enucleation of an eyeball is 
one of the simplest operations he is called upon to perform, and 
yet there are some cases in which so much of the conjunctiva is 
destroyed by careless or ignorant operators that it is impossible 
for an artificial eye to be worn afterward. This is very annoying 
to a patient, and we can not blame him if he never forgives the 
doctor who has so afflicted him. Such cases emphasize the fact 
that it is the duty of the surgeon not only to operate skilfully for 
the immediate relief desired, but he should do everything in his 
power to prevent disfigurement, and when an organ or limb can 
not be restored to usefulness, he should at least obtain the best 
cosmetic results possible. After an eyeball has been removed, 
and an artificial eye inserted, very frequently it is not as promi- 
nentasthe goodeye. Ithasasunken appearance, which attracts 
attention at once to the fact that the eye is artificial. To remedy 
this defect has been a problem for ophthalmologists for years. 

“One of the most satisfactory operations heretofore practised is 
that known as Mule’s operation, which consists in the evisceration 
of the contents of the eye, and the insertion of a hollow glass 
globe in the scierotic, which is sewed in. This proved fairly sat- 
isfactory, but there is some danger of the globe being broken, 
and occasionally the stitches come cut and the globe escapes. 
There is also the risk of sympathetic ophthalmia where the entire 
eyeball is not removed. To obviate these difficulties and at the 
same time secure a full orbit, I have devised a method of sponge- 
grafting which seems to meet the requirements without the dis- 
advantages of other methods.” 


Dr. Belt goes on to describe his operation. After removing 
the eyeball by the ordinary method, stopping the flow of bloo 
and applying antiseptics, the procedure is as follows: 


“A globe of fine, soft, sponge about three fourths the size of the 
eyeball (previously sterilized in five-per-cent. formalin solution 
and rinsed in the salt solution) is then inserted into the socket, 
or capsule of Tenon. The conjunctiva is brought together and 
sewed with rat-tail sutures. The eyelids are then closed with 
compress and bandage. In a few weeks the sponge is filled with 
new tissue, which in time becomes firm, solid flesh, making a full 
orbit and a fine support for the artificial eye. The sponge fibers 
are apparently absorbed. I have performed this operation in five 
cases with fairly good results in ail. . . . Not only has this oper- 
ation advantages over other methods in recent cases, but in o/d 
cases in which the eye was removed months or years ago, whe 
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there is this sunken appearance of the artificial eye, the socket 
might be reopened and a sponge inserted. 

“Since making my investigations, I find that Prof. D. J. Ham- 
ilton, of Edinburgh, practised sponge-grafting for old ulcers in 
1880, since which time a few other physicians have tried it in 
fresh wounds, and some other similar conditions that skin-graft 
ing had been used in. However, I can not find in all the medical 
literature in the library of the Surgeon-General’s office any men- 
tion of sponge being used as I have suggested and tried.” 





THE SUN’S CORONA AND THE COMING 
ECLIPSE. 


VERY solar eclipse is made the object of eager expectation 

by scientific men, for at such times there is alwaysa chance 

that some great discovery will be made regarding the constitution 

of the center of our system. Why an eclipse favors such discov- 

ery, and in what directions astronomers are looking for new de- 

velopments, are told by the eminent professor of astronomy at 

Princeton, Charles A. Young, in an article in 7he Observer, 
June, part of which we quote below: 


“On the eighth of next August, a total eclipse of the sun is to 
occur. Its path lies across Northern Norway and Finland and 
traverses Siberia to Japan, where it passes into the sea, and al- 
ready several expeditions, a few of them strictly scientific but 
more of them ‘popular,’ have been organized for its observation. 
During the progress of the eclipse, and especially during the few 
moments while the sun is wholly covered by the moon (about 
two minutes in this case) there will be many phenomena which 
are rare, interesting, and impressive—the gradual encroachment 
of the moon's black disk upon the sun, the waning light, the 
sickle-shaped shadows, the unnatural color, the chill, the swift 
onrush of the darkness from the west, and the flickering quiver 
of the last expiring rays of sunlight, the sudden fall of night, and 
the appearance of the stars; and then, as the eye becomes accus- 
tomed to the new conditions, the inky globe of the moon, stand- 
ing out as a solid ball, gemmed around its edge with the scarlet 
‘prominences’ which glow like carbuncles; and around the whole 
the steady, silvery radiance of the corona, the loveliest and the 
most mysterious of all the features of the solarconstitution. And 
then all too soon comes the dazzling outburst of the sunlight, and 
the vision vanishes. It is all fine, but the corona is the crowning 
glory of the whole. 

“The corona is no new discovery, but is described by ancient 
writers, 2,000 years ago, in terms almost identical with those that 
we should use to-day. It is an aureole of pearly light that always 
surrounds the sun, but becomes visible only during a total eclipse. 
I< is brilliant near the sun, but fades away at its outer limit without 
any definite outline. It-is no mere structureless glow, but is in 
the main composed of luminous streams and filaments, more or 
less distinct, which project outward from the sun much as the 
streamers from our own Aurora Borealis erect themselves above 
the surface of the earth. 

“This radiated structure is more marked at some times than 
at others, and the streamers are by no means uniformly distrib- 
uted around the sun. .. . During the few minutes while the 
corona is visible at any one station, no certain well-marked 
changes take place in it—at least this is the general verdict of 
observers, nor are the changes very considerable even in 
the two or three hours during which the moon's shadow is cross- 
ing a continent, tho they are sufficient to be distinctly recognized 
in photographs made at widely separated stations. . . .” 


Professor Young now takes up the various theories of the cause 
of the corona, and first notes the old idea that it was an optical 
effect produced by our own atmosphere, like a lunar halo. This 
is disproved by the spectroscope, which shows that the corona 
contains a luminous gas, peculiar to the sun and not found on 


earth, which has been named “‘coronium.” He goes on to say: 


“In addition to coronium several other elements, especially 
ydrogen and calcium, also show their bright lines in the corona 
Spectrum, and these bright lines appear upon the background of 
‘aint continuous spectrum in which some observers report as 
imly visible a few of the most conspicuous dark lines of the ordi- 
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nary solar spectrum. While the bright lines prove beyond cavil 
that the corona is, partly at least, composed of luminous gases, 
the continuous spectrum with its dark lines (if there is no mistake 
as to this), and the further fact that the coronal light is partly 
polarized, prove, equally beyond question, the presence of re- 
flected sunshine, and make it probable that some ‘haze,’ 
likely of meteoric dust, is disseminated through the gas. 

“This coronal envelope of the sun is immense; extending some- 
times to a distance of five or six millions of miles from the solar 
surface along the plane of the ecliptic, as observed by Langley in 
1878. Its density on the other hand is almost inconceivably small, 
for in several instances, notably in 1882,comets have passed through 
it within a quarter of a million of miles from the visible surface 
of the sun, and that without showing the slightest evidence of re- 
sistance or retardation. It can not be an ‘atmosphere’ of the sun 
analogous in any way to the atmosphere of the earth, except in 
being composed of gas and dust. Other forces thansolar gravity 
must enter into the question, or the density of the corona in its 
lower regions would necessarily be thousands of times greater 
than it is.” 


very 


Of the two rival theories most in vogue at present to explain 
the corona, the mechanical theory of Schaeberle, which supposes 
it to consist of fine dust thrown off from the sun to a great dis- 
tance, and the electrical, supported by the experiments of Profes- 
sor Pupin of Columbia, recently illustrated in these columns, Pro- 
fessor Young prefers the latter. He says: 

“To the writer an explanation along this general line seems 
much more probable than one that is purely mechanical, tho as 
yet much remains to be done to make the theory complete. It 
should be added that there is no real resemblance, as was at one 
time supposed, between the coronal spectrum and that of the 
Aurora Borealis.” 


Professor Young’s concluding paragraph indicates that he has 
no faith in the method said to have been devised by an English- 


man for the photography of the corona in broad daylight. It 
runs as follows: 


“Numerous attempts have been made by photographic and 
spectrographic methods to bring the corona within reach of every- 
day observation, like the solar prominences; thus far unavail- 
ingly. Professor Hale is now trying a new method depending 
upon the use of the ‘bolometer,’ and it is devoutly (tho I fear not 
very confidently) to be hoped that it will prove more successful. 
So long as we are limited in our observations to the few short 
moments of rare eclipses we can not hope to advance very rapidly 
in our knowledge of this beautiful and mysterious phenomenon.” 


How Gold was Deposited.—‘“An exhibition of the 
greatest interest to mineralogists and practical miners in relation 
to the much-argued question as to how gold was originally de- 
posited in auriferous quartz is reported from the Imperial Insti- 
tute, at Edinburgh, Scotland,” says The Electrical Age. “J.C. 
F. Johnson, of Adelaide, Australia, who has given great atten- 
tion to the subject, exhibited specimens of non-gold-bearing 
stones in which he has artificially introduced gold in interstices 
and on the face in such a manner as to defy detection, even by 
skilled experts. Some of these specimens were shown privately 
to several distinguished geologists, who expressed great surprise 
at the remarkable character of the exhibition. The discovery, 
some years ago, that gold could be induced to deposit from its 
mineral salt to the metallic state on any suitable base, such as 
iron sulfid, led Mr. Johnson to experiment with various salts of 
gold, and by which he has produced most natural-looking speci- 
mens of auriferous quartz from stone which from previous assay 
contained no trace of gold. Moreover, the gold, which penetrates 
the stone in such a thorough manner, assumes some of the more 
natural forms. In onespecimen shown the gold not only appears 
on the surface, but penetrates each of the laminations, as was 
proven by breaking. While this knowledge of how gold was 
probably deposited may help to suggest how it may be econom- 
ically extracted, the thought also occurs what a power for harm it 
would be, in unscrupulous hands, for the fraudulent ‘salting’ of 
mines.” 














A HOT-WATER MOTOR. 


ie is said that experiments are being made with a motor which 

(as is the usual thing in such cases) is to “revolutionize 
traffic.” The motive power is steam, but the heat, instead of 
being produced by a furnace on board the locomotive, is applied 
to the water outside and then stored up by carrying the water 
under pressure and hence at atemperature much above the normal 
boiling-point. When the pressure is lessened, therefore, steam 
is at once produced. The idea is not a new one, but it is claimed 
that the special manner in which it is carried out is so. We 
quote a description from 7he Railway Age, June 27: 


“On a side-track at Van Cortlandt station [on a division of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railway] stands the ex- 
perimental motor-car, and beside it, on a parallel track, is a 
freight-car fitted up as a boiler.house. In the freight-car are 
two vertical boilers, the larger being 8 feet in height and 6 feet 
in diameter. In the middle of the larger boiler is a great copper 
coil. There are three small engines, arranged at different points 
on the floor of the car. Two iron pipes 2% inches in diameter 
project from the side of the freight-car and are connected by 
socket couplings to pipes in the motor-car alongside. The hot 
water is run through these pipes into the motor-car’s battery- 
cylinders, and then the motor is ready to start. These battery- 
cylinders are the full width of the car and are 3% feet in diameter, 
covered with a thick layer of felt and cow’s hair to retain the heat. 
The charging of the cylinder occupies not over five minutes. 

“The idea of a hot-water motor originated in Germany, but 
was first practically applied by an American engineer named 
Lamm, who ran a fireless locomotive charged with hot water 
through the streets of New Orleans over fifteen yearsago. W. 
E. Prall, an engineer of this city, has been experimenting with 
hot water and steam for years, and it is said that in a system in- 
vented by him a dozen years ago for heating houses he hit upon 
the very point that he is now applying to his motor. That point 
is the injection of hot water instead of steam aione in the work- 
ing cylinders of his engines. Such an attempt seems visionary, 
for engineers have always made every effort to keep water out of 
the cylinders. But the hot water injected into the working cyl- 
inders turns into steam before it finishes its course through the 
pipes.” 


MEASUREMENT OF PERFUMES. 


V E translate below an interesting description by Henri 

Coupin of a recent French invention for measuring the 
intensity of odors. It has been said that the stage of advance- 
ment of any science may be determined by the employment in it 
of apparatus for exact measurement. Thus his device, which, if 
we mistake not, is the first attempt at measuring any of the prop- 
erties of an odor, may perhaps mark the birth of an entirely new 
branch of physical science, which shall be related to the sense of 
smell as acoustics is to the ear or optics to the eye. Says M. 
Coupin (Za Nature, Paris, June 20) : 


“One of our most ingenious botanists, M. Eugene Mesnard, 
has been for several years carrying on learned researches on the 
perfumes that flowers exhale—researches that are interesting not 
only from the point of view of vegetable biology, but also from 
that of the perfumer’s art. Asa matter of fact the art of extract- 
ing the aroma of odoriferous substances and of forming mixtures 
of them that are agreeable to the smell is largely empirical. It 
is only by daily practise and by many comparisons that perfumers 
have been able to establish the rules that fix the combinations of 
odors that must enter into bouquets or different commercial arti- 
cles. On the other hand, as far as the production of perfume by 
flowers is concerned, we should seek in vain for the least work on 
the question. 

“An attentive study of the phenomenon from a biologic point 
of view would necessarily present itself to the botanist’s mind. 
We congratulate M. Mesnard on having carried it to a successful 
termination. The thing, in fact, was not oneof the easiest. The 
perfume of flowers is a thing so subtle, so impalpable, so difficult 
to compare, that we wonder how to proceed to render it manage- 
able. The important point to establish at the outset is its inten- 
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sity ; that is to say, the more or less powerful action that it exerts 
on the organ of smell. The measure of this is very delicate. 
“The method that M. Mesnard employed to measure this in. 
tensity is very precise. As the author remarks, if the sense of 
smell is not capable, as it might be supposed a przorz, of estima- 
ting the intensity of an odor in absolute measure, it is neverthe- 
less a marvelous comparer. The perfumer who has in his shop 
five or six hundred kinds of odors knows perfectly how to distin- 
guish them, one from another, altho it is not in his power to de- 
fine their intensity in a certain manner. Likewise it is possible 
to recognize by smell the existence of a large number of chemical 
substances, without being able in the least to judge of the quan- 
tity of these substances diffused through the air. Suppose then 
that we introduce into a given receptable some air charged with a 
known perfume and some air that has passed over a special es- 
sence, the essence of turpentine for example. We may form a 
mixture for which the sense of smell perceives only a neutral 
odor; that is, an odor such that it will suffice to vary very slightly 
the proportion of the essences in one direction or the other, to 
perceive, in one case the perfume, in the other the essence of 
turpentine. We may then assert that the odors are equivalent, 

















APPARATUS FOR MEASURING THE INTENSITY OF THE PERFUMES OF 
FLOWERS, 


No, 1: D, Glazed Box Containing, the Perfumes; 2, Tripod with Adjust 
able Screws; C, Vessel Containing Mercury.—No. 2: Interior Sectio1 
the Pedestal on which Rests the Box D.—No. 3: View of the Friction 
Lever that closes the Tube £ by Pressure. 


and if we have at our disposal a means of measuring the intensity 
of the turpentine we shall obtain by this means also the intensity 
of the perfume. 

“To measure the intensity of the turpentine, we rely on the 
property possessed by this substance of extinguishing the phos- 
phorescent light of phosphorus. For this purpose we use a piece 
of laundry starch soaked in carbon disulfid in which phosphorus 
has been dissolved. The disulfid evaporates and the starch re- 
mains impregnated with phosphorus, which shines in the air. M. 
Mesnard shows that, to prevent the phosphorus from burning in 
a given space, we must introduce a volume of air that is greater 
according as it is charged with less of the vapor turpentine. 

“The essence of turpentine thus becomes a common standard 
of comparison for different essences, and we may define the in- 
tensity of the perfume given out by a given weight of essential oi! 
as the ratio between the weight of essence of turpentine that neu- 
tralizes this perfume, and the weight of this same essence that 
employed alone in the same conditions acts upon phosphor 
cence with the same energy. 

“In all experiments it is necessary to introduce the odors m« 
chanically by means of a strong current of air. 

““M. Mesnard has realized all these conditions in the following 
apparatus, which was constructed in the laboratory of M. Gaston 
Bonnier : 

“The essences whose intensity is to be determined are enclos 
in a large vessel (No. 1), a bell or a glazed cage () placed on « 
sort of pedestal supported by a metallic tripod (Z) provided wit) 
adjustable screws. This pedestal is composed of two parts, 4 
narrow part (C) hollow inside, in which is placed mercury, 4! I 
a Jarger part (2) separated from the glazed cage by a boa 
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These two parts form one and the same vessel. A rubber tube 
that can be closed by a friction lever (No. 3, £) establishes com- 
munication between the glazed cage and the vessel of mercury 
(No. 2). Into this same receptacle also open different channels, 
one of which is intended to introduce air charged with turpen- 
tine from the flask 7. The odors are perceived in the apparatus 
by the aid of the tube O. 

“ By working a rubber bulb provided with valves, and by 
means of a three-way cock #, we can at will send the perfumed 
air either into the glazed vessel and the mercury vessel when in 
communication one with another, or into either of these two parts 
separately. 

“The neutral odor having been obtained as has already been 
described, it is necessary to measure the charge of turpentine 
that has produced this result. The phosphorescent substance is 
hung in a jar of blackened glass (7) . . . which is in communi- 
cation with the mercury vessel by a horizontal tube entirely full 
of mercury. A black tube V allows the phosphorescence to be 
seen, even in full light (No. 1). 

“To transport the perfumed air from the mercury vessel to the 
phosphorescent jar the following arrangement is adopted (No. 2) : 
In the axis of the tube of communication is placed a smaller tube, 
of which one extremity opens, in the mercury, just under the jar. 
By its other extremity, this tube is continued as an axle furnished 
with acrank 47. Toward the middle of the vessel it receives a 
curved branch(No. 2). For acertain initial position the curved 
and the straight tubes may be entirely filled with mercury ; but if 
the handle be turned the extremity of the curve emerges and takes 
up at each turn a certain quantity of perfumed air, which it in- 
troduces through the mercury into the jar, where it escapes bub- 
ble by bubble. The handle is turned till the phosphorescence 
ceases. The number of turns is proportional to the quantity of 
air that has been carried over. Besides, the curved tube is grad- 
uated, and we may within certain limits change its volume by 
raising the mercury level in the vessel. A rubber bulb (V) 
allows the phosphorescent substance to be bathed with air; an- 
other bulb (Q) distributes warm air in the apparatus.”—- 7ramns- 
lated for Tue LITERARY DiIGEsT. 


Use of Alkali in Cocoa.—It is stated by 7he Lancet 
(June 20) that many manufacturers of cocoa are accustomed to 
use alkaline substances in their preparations, both for the pur- 
pose of removing the fat and to improve the color, and it protests 
against this as prejudicial to health. It says: 

“Tf it were necessary to treat cocoa in this way in order to 
make it palatable and digestible we should have nothing to say; 
but it is not so, and that being the case it constitutes a mild but 
distinct form of fraud. We go further and enter a protest against 
this treatment of cocoa with alkali because we are confident that 
in many cases it may be productive of harm. It must be remem- 
bered that invalids and those suffering with certain forms of weak 
digestion are in a great number of cases prohibited the use of tea 
and coffee, and cocoa is invariably recommended as a substitute. 
Moreover, it is well known that the long-continued use of alkalies 
leads to digestive disorder and consequently impaired nutrition. 
Yet we have examined cocoas containing from 1 up to as much as 
3 per cent. of alkali calculated as potash. Cocoa, the indigestible 
fat of which has been properly reduced to 30 per cent. by pressure 
in hot bags, contains at the most only ¥% per cent. of alkali.” 





Artificial Globular Lightning.—‘“M. Righi,of Bologna,” 
says the Revue Scientifique, June 6, “has succeeded in reprodu- 
cing artificially the globular form of lightning whose reality has 
been so much doubted by physicists. Not only has he succeeded 
in producing this form of lightning with a movement so slow that 
the luminous mass can be followed with the eyes, but he has been 
able to keep the mass at rest for a long enough time to take a 
photograph of it. The conditions that are indispensable to the 
production of this phenomenon are the following : 

““t, The circuit of discharge must have great resistance. To 
this end a column of distilled water is introduced into the circuit. 

““2,. The condenser must have great capacity, for the larger 
the capacity the slower is the motion. 

““3. The gas in which the discharge takes place must be prop- 
erly rarefied, this rarefaction resulting in augmenting the dimen- 
sions of the flame as well as the length of its path. 
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“*M, Righi has obtained the best results by using a powerful 
Holtz machine with four plates, run by a hydraulic motor and 
charging a Leyden-jar battery of a capacity of 0.75 microfarad.’” 
— Translated for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





Respirability of Air that Will Put Out a Flame. 
—It has been generally supposed that air so full of carbonic-acid 
gas that it will extinguish a candle is unable to support human 
life; but recent experiments by Dr. Frank Clowes show that this 
is not the case.. We quote a description of his results from 7he 
Engineering and Mining Journal, May 30, as follows: “The 
average percentage composition of expired air and of air which 
extinguishes a candle-flame is as follows: Oxygen, 15.9; nitrogen, 
80.4; carbon dioxid, 3.7. Now an atmosphere of this composi- 
tion is undoubtedly respirable. Physiologists state that air may 
be breathed until its oxygen is reduced to ten per cent. The 
maximum amount of carbon dioxid which may be present is open 
to question, but it is undoubtedly considerably higher than three 
percent. Dr. Haldane maintains that the above atmosphere is 
not only respirable, but could be breathed by a healthy person 
without inconvenience of any kind; he further states that no per- 
manent injury would result from breathing such an atmosphere 
for some time. ‘The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is, 
that an atmosphere must not be considered to be dangerous and 
irrespirable because the flame of an ordinary candle or oil-lamp is 
extinguished by it. The view is very generally advanced that a 
man must on no account venture into air which extinguishes the 
flame of a candle or of a bundle of shavings. It will be seen that 
this precaution may deter one from entering an atmosphere which 
is perfectly safe and respirable, and from doing duty of a humane 
or necessary character. An atmosphere which extinguishes a 
coal-gas flame, however, appears to approach closely to the limit 
of respirability, as far as the proportion of oxygen which it con- 
tains is concerned. Hence the coal-gas flame appears to bea 
more trustworthy indicator of respirability than the flame of a 
candle or oil-lamp. Undoubtedly the candle and lamp flames 
should be discarded as absolute tests of the respirability of air.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


POSSIBLY the last word has not yet been said on the subject of the alleged 
photography of the solar corona in broad daylight, described recently in 
these columns and stated afterward to be probably a mistake. /opudar 
Astronomy makes the following statement: ‘* We have received a full and 
interesting letter from David E. Packer, of England, in regard to the new 
astro-photography, which is a further account of attempts to photograph 
the solar corona without an eclipse. Notices of this work have appeared 
in this publication during the last two months, and still more will be said 
about itsoon. There are some curious things about the specimen photo- 
graphs of the coronataken in ordinary sunlight that ought to be very 
carefully studied by astronomers before the process is abandoned or 
rejected entirely. This is now being done in some localities.” 


‘““THERE are always a quantity of telegraph stories going about,” says 
the London £iectrical Engineer, as quoted in 7he Electrical Review. ‘*The 
following one is represented as having been told by Sir Robert Low as an 
example of the difficulties he had with the field telegraph in the Chitral 
campaign. The native chiefs were at first rather suspicious of the wire, as 
they thought it was a mark for parcelling out the country among the 
soldiers, but, on being told that it was to send messages to India, they 
agreed to guard it. As, however, they did not see any messages passing 
along, they cut off a couple of miles of wire and took it away to watch the 
messages more at their ease. There investigations were interrupted by 
the return of the engineers tosee what had happened to the wire and why 
communications were cut.” 


““THE most extraordinary of all lighthouses,” says 7he Railway Review, 
“is to be found on Armish Rock, Stornoway Bay—a rock which is separated 
from the island of Lewis by a channel over s00 feet wide. It is in the 
Hebrides, Scotland. On this rock a conical beacon is erected and on its 
summit a lantern is fixed, from which, night after night, shines a light 
which is seen by the fisherman far and wide. Yet there is no burning lamp 
in the lantern and no attencant ever goes to it, for the simple reason that 
there is no lamp to attend to, no wick to trim, and no oil well to replenish. 
The way in which this peculiar lighthouse is illuminated is this: On the 
island of Lewis, 500 feet or so away, is a lighthouse, and from a window in 
the tower a stream of light is projected on a mirror in the lantern on the 
summit of Armish Rock. These rays are reflected to an arrangement of 
prisms, and by their action are converged toa focus outside the lantern, 
from where they diverge in the necessary direction. The consequence is 
that, to all intents and purposes, a lighthouse exists which has neither lamp 
nor lighthouse-keeper, and yet which gives as serviceable a light—taking 
into account the requirements of this locality—as if an elaborate and costly 
lighthouse, with lamps, service-room, bedroom, living-room, storeroom, 
oil-room, water-tanks, and all other accessories were erected on the summit 
of the rock.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A GEOLOGIST ON THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SODOM. 


ROFESSOR PRESTWICH of England and Sir J. William 
Dawson of Canada have lately been presenting some new 
facts and theories concerning the Noachic Deluge; and now 
comes a German geologist, Dr. Max Blanckenhorn, of the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, with a similar instalment gn “ The Origin 
and History of the Dead Sea,” in an article of fifty-nine pages, in 
the Journal of the German Palestine Society. In the article he 
gives the results of explorations undertaken at the expense of that 
society. Zhe Independent condenses what he has to say toward 
the close of his discussion, “upon questions of special interest to 
the lover of the Word.” We quote in part: 


“The destruction of the oldest seats of civilization and culture 
in the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea districts, namely, that of 
the four cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, is one 
of the fixed facts of earliest tradition, and for the critical geolo- 
gist the phenomenon presents no difficulty, as far as it can be 
traced at all. The tragedy was caused by a sudden break of the 
valley basin in the southern part of the Dead Sea, resulting in the 
sinking of the soil, a phenomenon which, without any doubt, was 
in intimate connection with a catastrophe in nature, or an earth- 
quake accompanied by such sinking of the soil along one or more 
rents in the earth, whereby these cities were destroyed or ‘ over- 
turned,’ so that the Salt Sea now occupies their territory. The 
view that this sea did not exist at all before this catastrophe, or 
that the Jordan before this period flowed into the Mediterranean 
Sea, contradicts throughout all geological and natural science 
teachings concerning the formation of this whole region. . . . 

“That the Pentapolis at one time was situated in the southern 
part of the Dead Sea, which is now called Sedcha, is proved also, 
among other things, by the probable location at this place of 
Zoar, the place which escaped destruction in the days of Lot; in 
accordance, too, with the writers of antiquity and of the Middle 
Ages, including the Arabian geographers. As yet nothing cer- 
tain can be determined concerning the location of the four other 
cities, viz.: Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, of which 
names only that of Sodom, in Djede? Usdum, is found reflected in 
any place in these precincts. And even apart from geoloyical 
and geographical reasons, this seems to be the natural thing, as 
the Book of Genesis represents these places as having been thor- 
oughly destroyed without leaving trace or remnant behind. The 
fact that now these districts are a dreary waste, and by the Ara- 
bian geographer Mukaddasi called a ‘hill,’ is no evidence that in 
earlier times this was not different, and this valley not really a 
vision of paradise.” 





THE CHURCH OF RUSSIA AND THE CZAR. 


va semi-religious character of the ostentatious coronation 

ceremonies at Moscow has given new interest to the posi- 
tion which the Emperor of all the Russias holds as the head of 
the orthodox church. In fact the central acts of the Czar’s formal 
assumption of power began with the repetition on his part of the 
so-called Nicene Creed, the confession so sacred to the church of 
the Orient that the very ink with which this creed happens to be 
written is regarded as sacred, and the water with which a dish on 
which this creed may have been inscribed has been washed is 
drunk by sick people hoping to be cured by its magic. On the 
relations sustained by the Czar to the established church of his 
Empire, the CArzstliche Welt, of Leipsic (No. 21), has published 
an instructive article from the pen of Professor Kaltenbusch, of 
the University of Giessen, an acknowledged leading authority in 
the West on the church of-the East. After describing the relig- 
ious features of the coronation ceremonies, he continues, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 


The whole coronation act has a mysterious air and corresponds 
to the position which the Czar holds in the eyes of his subjects. As 
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a rule this position is called “ Czesarico-papistic,” or a combina- 
tion of arbitrary political and ecclesiastical power. However, this 
idea is largely incorrect. The orthodox Oriental church has no 
pope. The Czar is not an Emperor who at the same time pos- 
sesses priestly qualifications and with his civil office unites the 
spiritual office of a patriarch. In the Eastern church the hier- 
archy is regarded in a different way from that current in the 
West. The whole body of clergy, from the highest to the lowest, 
is really looked at solely from the standpoint of the cultus. The 
clergy is called upon to“ govern” only in so far as this is unavoid- 
able. The clergy has rather primarily the office of ‘“consecra- 
ting” and “blessing.” This the clergy can do only because they 
are regarded, in a very mechanical way, as the distributors of 
secret divine powers, which right they enjoy on account of their 
ordination coming down in legitimate succession from the days 
and hands of the apostles, and which they exercise through the 
liturgical ceremonies. In this way the clergy in their way are 
higher than any other order, even the imperial. But this is the 
case only within a certain sphere, namely, the ecclesiastical. It 
is no part of their work to “govern,” and in this respect the con- 
ception of the hierarchy differs materially from that in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The call to “govern” in the external sense of 
the term belongs to the state, or, in Russian, the Czar. 

In the hierarchy of the Eastern church there is considerable 
complexity of ranks; but it is clear that, in all the grades beyond 
the ordinary bishop, there is a difference only in a ceremonial 
sense. This includes also the Patriarch. The rank of an Orien- 
tal bishop depends on the political importance of the city he 
represents. Accordingly the leading patriarch is he who resides 
in the national capital; but on that account he exercises no au- 
thority over the other ecclesiastical dignitaries of the empire. 
The present order in the hierarchy is largely the work of Peter 
the Great. 


The Czar of Russia, not belonging to the clergy, and not a 
member of the hierarchy, has no power over dogma and cultus. 
In the Oriental church the dogma and the cultus are regarded as 
something absolutely fixed and stable. In principle nothing like 
change or development in this regard can be thought of, unless, 
perchance, an ecumenical council could be assembled after the 
manner of those in the primitive church. In actual facts the 
dogma and the entire liturgy are treated just as if they had been 
settled for all eternity. Both constitute a no/Z me tangere for 
every member of the orthodox church, and also for the Emperor. 
The Pope, too, is the protector of orthodoxy; but, by virtue 
of his infallibility, carries in his heart the possibility of great 
changes in the doctrine and life of the church. Altho bound by 
tradition, it is he who actually decides what tradition is. Not so 
the Russian Czar. His position in the church precludes such 
possibilities. 

And yet the Czar sustains very decided relations to the church 
and the hierarchy. He is the “Protector” of the church, and in 
this respect he is the heir of the rights of the emperors of Con- 
stantinople. When the Byzantine Empire fell into the hands of 
the unbelievers, there was no orthodox empire in the East save 
that of Russia, and all the rights of the Christian Byzantine Em- 
peror were transferred to the Russian Czar. Ever since that day 
the Russian imperial coat-of-arms contains also the Byzantine 
eagle. Accordingly it is primarily the duty of the Emperor to 
protect and sustain the ecclesiastical system of the orthodox 
church as this has found its expressions in its doctrines and 
dogmas, the life and teachings, the liturgies and services. This 
he must guard and protect and defend, and this is his legitimate 
calling within the church. In the eyes of the average Russian it 
is still the brightest jewel in the crown of the great ruler in St. 
Petersburg, that he is the ‘Guardian of Orthodoxy,” the helper of 
all orthodox Christians. It is for this reason that the Emperor 
begins his coronation with a recital of his creed. It is for this 
reason that the ceremonies themselves take place in a church. It 
is for this reason that he pronounces a prayer for himself and his 
peopie, something that is otherwise not permitted a layman. 
And it is for this reason that he is anointed and thereby becomes 
the recipient of the special illumination of the Holy Ghost. 
Therefore, too, the church honors him as tho he had priestly pre- 
rogative, in this, that they permit him to approach the Holy o! 
Holies, the Altar, and receive the blessed communion, in a way 
that is the prerogative of the priests alone. 

In the opinion of the people, the crowning of the Czar is equiva- 
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lent to the act of priestly ordination. It is well known that the 
Czar is not a priest. But yet he belongs to those who have been 
“consecrated.” God has established two powers in orthodox 
Christianity, the priestly and the imperial. A contest between 
the twois unthinkable to an orthodox mind. Empire and church 
mutually reflect glory on each other. As far as the hierarchy can 
extend her exclusive power of distributing grace through the 
sacraments, so far the Emperor is by his position bound to protect 
and advance the interests of the church. And this is really his 
highest and most sacred prerogative and right.—7vrans/ated for 
Tue Literary DIcEst. 





HOW WAR SPREAD THE GOSPEL IN JAPAN. 


F all the “ blessings in disguise,” war is generally the last to 
be trusted, and yet the bloody course of battle has almost 


invariably been fruitful of good. A verification of this assertion 


is afforded by the late history of Japan. Bishop E. R. Hendrix, 


writing for The Jndependent, says: 


“The late war did much to increase the influence of the Chris- 
tian Japanese population. It had been a question freely discussed, 
whether or not Christianity denationalized its believers. In the 
event of war would the Japanese Christian prove loyal to the 
Mikado, or to some foreign nation whence had come the teachers 
of the new religion? So grave had been the fears on this point 
that the old proclamations, threatening with death any who 
should teach the Christian religion, continued to be posted througk- 
out the Empire long after they had ceased to be enforced. Even 
after their removal part of the reaction against foreigners was 
largely due to the fear that Japanese Christians might prove 
aliens. When it was discovered that none made better officers or 
soldiers than the followers of Christ, a reaction took place in 
favor of Christianity. As the brave troops embarked for the seat 
of war they were greeted with banners bearing the legend, ‘ From 
the Christians of Hiroshima.’ When they saw this expression of 
patriotism the soldiers broke their silence to cry, ‘Long live 
Christians!’ Bible distribution was permitted among the soldiers 
and marines, and among the sick and the captives of war. At 
one time the soldiers of the Imperial Guards were refused the 
possession of a Bible, and if one were found among their belong- 
ings they were severely censured; but, later, the Chief of Staff 
expressed for himself and the Prince commanding, who ranks 
next in command to the Emperor himself, the great pleasure 
given by the presenting a number of Bibles to the Imperial 
Guards. The sailors on the war-ships were freely allowed to re- 
ceive copies of the Scriptures, and many have become earnest 
students of Christianity. Christian chaplains were made wel- 
come in the army, and religious work was permitted among the 
soldiers, whether in the barracks or the hospital. 

“When it is known that the soldiers are chosen preferably from 
the farmers and the sailors from the fishermen, it will be seen 
how that the war was the means of reaching Old Japan with the 
Gospel. It is most difficult to reach a member of a temple com- 
munity with the Christian religion. Each person becomes a 
member of that community at birth, and his name is duly regis- 
tered in the temple. His business interests all identify him with 
that temple community through the different guilds of the village 
or city. To cease to be identified with the temple is to lose his 
business connections, which few have the courage and self- 
sacrifice to undergo. Nor will they expose themselves to the 
suspicion of being interested in Christianity by attending the ser- 
vices in the Christian chapels. Hence the progress of Christian 
religion is very slow among those who represent the Old rather 
than the New Japan. But now that the war has called thousands 
of men from their farms and fishing-boats and given them the 
opportunity of hearing of the Christian religion, even with the 
sanction of the Government, there is promise of gracious results 
in the villages whence the soldiers and sailors have come.” 





BISHOP FOWLER, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is responsible for 
this declaratitn: ‘I always distrust the man who runs a private wire up 
to the top of his egotism, and thinks he is talking with God” So reports 
Zion's Herald, and the Pittsburg Christian Advocate remarks on this, 
Saying: ‘The force of it lies in the fact that in religious matters there is 
so much business done on this ‘private wire.’ It is almost always the 
accompaniment of ignorance, both mental and spiritual.” 
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POPE LEO AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


NOTHER encyclical letter from the Pope on the subject of 
church unity was made public by Cardinal Gibbons June 
30. The letter, which is addressed to all bishops in communion 
with the Holy See, makes no reference to Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
to Cardinal Rampolla, but is received by the press as in some 
nature a reply to Mr. Gladstone, and as preparing the way fora 
decision adverse to the validity of the Anglican Orders. The 
opening sentence of the Encyclical, or rather of the summary 
published by Cardinal Gibbons, is as follows: 


“The Holy Father, intent upon the work of bringing all to the 
one fold of Christ, considers that ‘it would conduce to that end 
were he to set before the peoples of the Christian world the ideal 
and exemplar of the church as divinely constituted, to which 
church all are bound by God’s command to belong.” 


Then follows a statement concerning the necessity of the unity 
of the church in order to accomplish the work entrusted to it by 


its divine Founder. The letter then continues: 


“It is the duty of all followers of Christ not merely to accept 
His doctrine generally ‘but to assent with their entire mind to 
all and every point of it, since it is unlawful to withhold faith 
from God even in regard tu one single point.’ Christ endowed 
His apostles with authority like to His own and promised that the 
Spirit of Truth should direct them and remain with them forever, 
and because of this commission ‘it is no more allowable to repu- 
diate one iota of the apostles’ teaching than to reject any point 
of the doctrine of Christ Himself.” This apostolic mission was 
intended for the saivation of the whole human race and conse- 
quently must last tothe end of time. The magisterium instituted 
by Christ in His church was by God's will perpetuated in the 
successors appointed by the apostles, and in like manner the duty 
of accepting and professing all that is thus taught is also ‘ per- 
petual and immutable.’ There is nothing which the church 
founded on these principles has been more careful to guard than 
the integrity of the faith. The fathers of the church are unani- 
mous in considering as outside the Catholic communion any one 
who in the least degree deviates from even one point of the doc- 
trine proposed by the authoritative magisterium of the church. 

“*Wherefore Christ instituted in the church a living authorita- 
tive and lasting magisterium, He willed and commended under 
the gravest penalties that its teachings should be received as if 
they were Hisown. As often, therefore, as it is declared on the 
authority of this teaching that this or that is contained in the 
deposit of divine revelation it must be believed by every one as 
true.’ The very nature of divine faith makes it impossible that 
we can reject even one point of direct teaching, as this is prac- 
tically rejecting the authority of God Himself. Christ com- 
manded ‘all men present and future to follow Him as their Leader 
and Savior,’ and thus not merely as individuals but as forming a 
society, organized and united in mind... . 

“As ‘no true and perfect human society can be conceived which 
is not governed by some supreme authority,’ so Christ of neces- 
sity gave to His church a supreme authority to which all Chris- 
tians must be obedient. For the preservation of unity there must 
be unity of government jure d’vino, and men may be placed out- 
side the one fold by schism as well as by heresy. 

“The nature of this supreme authority can be ascertained from 
the positive and evident will of Christ on the matter. As He 
willed that His kingdom should be visible, Christ was obliged to 
designate a vicegerent on earth in the person of St. Peter. He 
also determined that the authority given to him for the salvation 
of mankind in perpetuity should be inherited by St. Peter’s suc- 
cessors. It can not be doubted from the words of Holy Writ that 
the church by the will of God rests on St. Peter as a building on 
its foundation. St. Peter could not fulfil this duty ‘without the 
power of commanding, forbidding, judging which is properly 
called jurisdiction.’ It is by the power of jurisdiction that nations 
and commonwealths are held together. A primacy of honor and 
the shadowy right of giving advice and admonition, which is 
called direction, could never give unity or strength to any society 
of men. The metaphorical expressions of the keys and of ‘ bind- 
ing and loosing’ indicate the ‘power of making laws, of judging, 
and of punishing,’ a power which our Lord declares to be of such 
amplitude and force ‘that God would ratify whatever is decreed 
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by it.’ Thus the power of St. Peter is supreme and absolutely 
independent, so that having no other power upon earth as its 
superior, itembraces the whole church and all things committed 
to the church. 

“As the governing authority belongs to the constitution and 
formation of. the church as the very principle of unity and stabil- 
ity, it was clearly intended to pass to St. Peter’s successors from 
one to another. Consequently the pontiffs who succeeded him 
in the Roman episcopate receive the supreme power in the church 
jure divino, and this is declared fully by general counsels and is 
acknowledged by the consent of antiquity. But tho the authority 
of St. Peter and his successors is plenary and supreme, it is not 
to be regarded as the only authority. The bishops, who are the 
successors of the apostles, ‘inherit their ordinary power,’ and 
‘the episcopal order necessarily belongs to the essential constitu- 
tion of the church.’ They are consequently not to be regarded as 
mere vicars of the Roman pontiffs, since ‘they exercise a power 
which is really their own, and are most truly called the ordinary 
pastors of the people over whom theyrule.’ For the preservation 
of unity in the Christian church, it is above all things necessary 
that there should be union between the Roman Pontiff, the one 
successor of St. Peter, and the bishops, the many successors of 
the apostolic college. It is necessary to bear in mind that no 
prerogative was conferred on the apostles in which St. Peter did 
not participate, but that many were bestowed on St. Peter apart 
from the apostles. ‘He alone was designated by Christ as the 
foundation of His church. To him He gave the power of forgiv- 
ing and retaining, and to him alone was given the authority to 
feed.’ From this it follows ‘that bishops are deprived of the right 
and power of ruling if they deliberately secede from Peter and 
his successors, because by this secession they are separated from 
the foundation on which the whole edifice rests. ’” 


The general subject which Mr. Gladstone and the Pope have 
been treating continues to excite a lively interest in the church 
press on both sides of the sea. There is not as yet apparent on 
this side any such alarmist spirit as seems to prevail in non- 
conformist circles in England. Zhe Churchman, of New York 
(Prot. Episc.), speaks as follows: 


“To some minds, the connection between the validity of Angli- 
can Orders and the controversy of faith with unbelief seems to be 
a veryremote one. We do not find any evidence from the outside 
that such a connection suggested the motive to Pope Leo, in 
ordering the inquiry upon which the divines of the Latin church 
are at present engaged. A more plausible motive may perhaps 
be found in the fact that Cardinal Vaughan has given it as his 
opinion that the Anglican church is to be won over to Rome 
through the gradual defection of the ritualistic party. It may be 
thought by the authorities of the Vatican that many English 
priests shrink from defection because they can not consent to 
reordination. We have all along looked upon the Pope’s move- 
ment in the question of Anglican orders as a movement purely 
politic and political. If, as Mr. Gladstone allows, it will not lead 
to intercommunion, the admission of the validity of English 
orders by the Vatican can be of no advantage to the ‘first bishop 
of Christendom,’ unless it may be expected to remove one great 
obstacle to the absorption of the national church of England by 
the papal communion. Besides this, we may remind Mr. Glad- 
stone that the fight against unbelief is to be waged nowadays in a 
quarter of the field of evidential controversy as far removed from 
the area of distinctly ecclesiastical disputes as can be possibly 
imagined, The revolt from faith originated largely in the labor- 
atories of science, and passed thence intothe school of philosophy 
and metaphysics. It concerns not so much the existence and 
claims of a church of God, as the existence of God Himself.” 


The Independent (Undenominational) concludes an editorial 
on the subject as follows: 


_ “Some of Mr. Gladstone’s points do not appeal at all strongly 
tous. He says that if each church among the ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of Christendom that believe in the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion can show that their affirmative faiths agree, it helps them 
all. Verytrue; but only so far as these doctrines extend, and not 
as to validity of orders on which they do not agree. If it would 
help Anglicans and Roman Catholics in this matter to recognize 
each other's ecclesiastical regularity then equally it will help 
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their common faith in the Trinity if Anglicans and Dissenters 
should do the same; and let Mr. Gladstone write another needed 
letter to his own church on this subject. From his point of view 
it is true that three fourths of Christendom holds fast to ‘the 
historical transmission of the truth by a visible church with an 
ordained constitution,’ namely, that of the Roman, Greek, and 
Anglican churches, and that it is well that they should not reduce 
their common testimony by invalidating each other. We prefer 
to validate all, from Jacobites to Quakers, not by making church 
order a matter of ‘profound importance,’ but by minimizing its 
importance and magnifying the importance of the spiritual ele- 
ment of Christian life possessed in common by the old churches 
of the ‘Apostolic succession’ and the ‘independent religious com- 
munities.” 


Speaking of the possible recognition of Anglican Orders by the 
Pope, 7e Outlook (Undenominational) says: 


“For ourselves, we doubt if it would have any influence except 
to divide the Anglican church and create more controversy than 
it would cure. Neither body is yet ready for action so radical. 
It would probably tend toward making Anglicans more aggres- 
sively Protestant, and toward driving out of the communion all 
extreme High Churchmen. It might also tend to embitter the 
relations between the Anglican and other Protestant bodies. We 
do not refer to this matter because we think it one of great prac- 
tical importance. There is no immediate probability of Mr. 
Gladstone’s dream being realized. On the other hand, the letter 
is one of the encouraging signs of the times. All who think 
much on the divided condition of the church must feel that greater 
unity is desirable, altho as yet no one can predict along exactly 
what lines that unity will be realized.” 


Another view of the situation is presented by Zhe Christian 
Advocate (Meth. Episc.) as follows: 


“Cardinal Vaughan, of England, Roman Catholic, has said 
that no Catholic believes in the validity of Anglican orders. The 
Pope’s commission will have to say the same in substance, tho 
with customary subtlety it may utter it with a slight upward in- 
flection—as tho a very faint interrogation point were in the man- 
uscript. Gladstone is a High Churchman. It would be as easy 
for Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, or Methodists to 
accept Roman Catholicclaims as High Church claims. Coquetry 
between Rome and the church of England is not that of the 
spider and the fly, but of a huge spider and a small spider. The 
huge one graciously says, ‘Come to me, dear child; I will swal- 
low and digest you, and you shall share my glory.’ Meanwhile 
the smaller spider has vainly tried to coquet with the Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregational ants, saying, ‘Come to 
me; I will not kill you by violence, but will embrace you, and 
you shall take my name, and we will be one flesh.’” 


The Methodist Times (London) expresses itself as follows: 


“It is an extraordinary spectacle to see a Christian English- 
man, who has been First Minister of the Crown, imploring the 
Pope of Rome at least not to decide against the validity of Eng- 
lish Orders? This is not the temper which animated our ances- 
tors at any period of our national history of which Englishmen 
have reason to be proud. There are many signs, however, that 
the manliness, self-respect, and mental healthfulness of the Eng- 
lish character have experienced some subtle change. The porten 
tous growth of wealth, luxury, and self-indulgence have appar- 
ently eaten into the very fiber of the modern Englishman's soul. 
To-day we have the spectacle of Mr. Gladstone piteously pleading 
for recognition from the Pope. There seems to be little doubt, 
indeed, that Mr. Gladstone has always belonged to the same in- 
fatuated school as Newman and Manning, and that only the 
Vatican decree of Papal Infallibility prevented him from actually 
becoming a Roman Catholic.” 


The Christian Commonwealth (London) says: 


“The Romanizing tendency in the church of England is justly 
regarded with the most serious apprehension by Christians both 
inside and outside of the Establishment. In the physical world 
bodies attract each other in the geometrical ratio of their prox- 
imity, and the final conjunction is made with constantly acceler- 
ated velocity. It is to be hoped that these laws do not prevail in 
the ecclesiastical world; and yet they are unpleasantly suggested 
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in the history of the Anglican church since the beginning of the 


Tractarian movement. Let every true Protestant consider, in 
the matter of plain and undeniable deviations in the practise of 
his church from New-Testament precept and example, how much 
in such deviations is held in common with Rome, how much is 
derived from Rome, and whether there is anything better than 
Roman and church authority for them. And is it not time that 
those who are responsible for the doctrine and practise of the 
non-conforming bodies should consider whether it would not be 
well to stop halting between two opinions, or attempting to 
occupy two opposing positions, and commit themselves unre- 
servedly, in practise as well as in theory, to the only position 
from which Rome can be consistently or successfully opposed—to 
wit, the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture? ” 





IS OUR TASTE IN SERMONS DEGEN- 
ERATING? 


A PROTEST against the present taste of the church-going 
public in regard to sermons is made by 7he Evangelzst 
(June 4). It first objects to the growing demand for discourses 


that are “easy to listen to.” It says: 


“*Not to be taxed, but rested,’ is the cry of many church- 
goers. As if the child had said, ‘Not to be talked to, but sung 
to.’ Now there is no wisdom in being obstinate, to try to make 
men think against their wills, in opposition to their expressed 
wishes. At the same time, a preacher who has earnest ideas to 
present, or who knows the real needs, will not consent to go into 
his pulpit with sponges and currycomb to groom his world-tired 
hearers, rub down their souls into repose, put them at peace with 
themselves, or spiritually to sleep and send them forth as from 
a bath or a barber’s chair, better in condition through no effort of 
their own.” 


The sermon ought to do more, the writer thinks, than to soothe, 
up to the point of becoming soporitic; if it begets no new 
thought, purpose, or desire, its benefits are at least questionable. 
The second cry of protest is raised against the time limit, which 
is becoming more and more contracted. Says the writer: 


“Another thing tries the preacher of to-day beyond the rack 
that stretched, or the movable ceiling that crushed, the martyrs, 
and that is the guillotine for any sermon over thirty minutes! 
A great subject, yet not a second beyond the stroke of time! 
Eternity is nothing to that extra ten minutes tacked on for a spe- 
cial thought. With such conditions men wrestle as they may. 
Some grow scrappy and inconsequent. Others make a dash here 
and there over the field, merely to show what they would do 
‘were there time.’ Yet others ‘drone the space,’ and have the 
Amen ready to drop like the keystone of an unbuilt arch. It 
would be within the truth to say that there are better sermons 
preached to-day, amd poorer also, than have ever been before. 
The crisis is upon our Sunday sermon.” 


The conclusion is that the remedy for all this lies in putting 
more of the Bible into the sermons. Says the concluding para- 
graph: 


“Without pretending to wisdom or discovery of the only right 
way to meet the crisis, we fall back on the absolutely inexhausti- 
ble riches and variety of the Scriptures and suggest that the Sun- 
day sermon must get more than its motto from the Bible. We 
think we see in the preaching that is now holding the public ear 
a careful study of the lines on which Bible story runs and an 
adroit comparison with the life of to-day. In short, a keen, intel- 
ligent, practical exposition of the Bible, in portions suited to the 
time alloted, into which is crammed the wisdom of the ages, 
along with the good sense and experience of to-day, is the salva- 
tion of our Sunday sermon from ‘wordy nothings’ of platitude on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the perfunctory oratory of a paid 
lectureship, with its subscribing hearers in the pews.” 





PRESIDENT PATTON of Princeton holds that it is not enough to say, asa 
reply to the Higher Critics, that this or that inspired statement in the 
Bible condemns their theories, since he regards inspiration itself as an 
induction from the facts of Scripture. If the latter are invalidated, inspi- 
ration may be modified. If defense of inspiration is to be, it must be from 
the Scripture itself, he says. 
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RUSSIA AND THE JEWS. 


N an editorial on the attitude of the present Czar of Russia 
toward his Jewish subjects, 7te American Hebrew appears 
to take a kindly and optimistic view of the situation. While the 
hopes that were entertained at the accession of the present Czar 
have not all been realized, it is said the Jews have not been per- 
secuted with such harshness as fell to their lot under the sover- 
eigns immediately preceding. The exclusion of the Jews, how- 
ever, from participation in the coronation ceremonies at Moscow 
is an incident which does not augur well for the future. As to 
this 7he American Hebrew says: 


“This incident, however, gives a possible clew to the true facts 
in the case. The Czar himself may be liberal in his views and 
kindly disposed, but so long as he is surrounded by the same 
religious advisers as his predecessors ha, so long must dissenters 
from the Russian Church find it impossible to secure recognition 
and standing in the Empire. And so long as the Government 
maintains this attitude, the governors of the various districts and 
other local authorities who are clothed with any power, however 
brief, will with rare exception take up the cue—especially when 
they can make it to their personal interests—for the Jew is recog- 
nized as a good milch-cow by these people, to be robbed of his 
treasure as the price of existence. 

“The Russian people themselves, when not purposely inflamed 
with religious excitement, are sound at heart and live on terms 
of peace and amity with the Jews among them. Only there is in 
every community a rabble whose interests lie in the direction of 
unrest. It affords an easy livelihood for them, this despoiling 
others of their possessions. ‘The poorer the community the larger 
is the proportion of this disorderly element, and from this motley - 
crew not only have the Jews of Russia suffered, but the decent 
Christians as well. Trade jealousy has helped to fan the embers 
of religious prejudice that the heads of the Russian Church have 
kindled by their antagonism to dissenters, and the mob has 
stood ready to profit by this spirit of unrest, goaded on by those 
who have suffered in competition from the business capacity and 
integrity of the Jewish trader.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A $5,000 ORGAN has been placed in the church at Thornton, England, to 
commemorate the birth in that town of Charlotte and Emily Bronté. The 
house in which they were born is now a butcher-shop. 


THE Bishop of Salisbury thinks that, “asa rule, a clergyman should 
marry at thirty or thirty-five, and yet to marry with an income of less 
than £300 a year is very hazardous.’”’ On this 7he Christian Common- 
wealth comments: “Ah! But the Bishop has no idea what an heroic 
class the curates and many other ministers are. They neither wait until 
they are thirty nor yet until they get $1,500 a year, If they did they would 
never marry.” 


WRITING from Japan, on the state of religion in that country, Rev. 
Henry Loomis says in the New York Odserver: ‘* When I called upon the 
Chief of Police in Yokohama to ascertain whether I would be allowed to 
distribute Scriptures among the policemen, he granted the request most 
cheerfully and then to my surprise, added: ‘Its teachings are good, and 
if they were followed it would lessen my work very much.’ He said he 
had a Bible which he used to study secretly. He then suggested that the 
lost women of this city and several of the adjacent towns were under his 
supervision, and if I would bring Scriptures or any religious books, he 
would see that they were distributed to them.” 


A PAMPHLET recently issued in London declares that “schism” is not a 
separation from the visible communion of the Church of England, but “the 
severance of the soul’s trust in Christ."" ‘*Il am convinced in the depths of 
my soul,” the writer says, ‘that the direction in which the Holy Ghost is 
working in this our day is against exclusiveness, and in the direction of 
the freest spiritual communion between those who differ as to methods, 
creeds, and definitions of the faith; and no English churchman does credit 
to himself or honor to his church, by speaking superciliously of godly 
dissenters by calling them heretics ana schismatics, and refusing to receive 
the Word of God from their lips, when it is manifest that they are doing, 
and doing well, nearly half the Christian work of this country.”* 


ACCORDING to a recent writer in Zhe Contemporary Review there were 
five kinds of church government in the New Testament existing side 
by side. These differences of administration did not destroy the visible, 
organic, and ecclesiastical unity of these churches. Hebrew congregations 
were organized on the model of the synagog. Gentile churches took the 
constitution most familiar to them in the social and political life with 
which they were most cognizant. Greek deacons, Hebrew elders, Roman 
patrons or rulers and evangelists were all in existence at once. But all 
were united, whether Jews or Greeks, barbarians or Scythians, bond or 
free, in one council whose decrees were compromises, and whose conclu- 
sions were regarded as binding upon all. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


AFTER THE CZAR’S CORONATION. 


OW that the glamour which has been shed over the Czar’s 
coronation is gradually waning, the shadows of Russian 
administration are again seen more plainly, and the poverty of 
the masses becomes more apparent. In the province of Twer 
10,000 poor people intended to stop the Imperial train on its way 
to St. Petersburg by kneeling on the rails until a petition could 
be presented to the Czar. It appears that during the time of the 
coronation, the police had much trouble to keep order in all the 
larger cities of Russia. The Ardezter Zettung, Vienna, relates 
the following : ‘ 


“On coronation day thousands of workingmen gathered in the 
streets, insulted well-dressed persons, and in some cases ill- 
treated them. In the evening the houses in the most aristocratic 
streets were attacked by the mob, and only the timely appearance 
of the Cossacks saved theinmates. The Russian press is gagged, 
and the few papers which mention these incidents at all describe 
them as excesses committed by a drunken mob. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the Russian police endeavor to pre- 
vent, as much as possible, news of revolutionary movements 
reaching the outer world, while in the other countries of Europe 
a mere street row is often described as a political affair when 
politics have nothing to do with the matter. The magnitude of 
the tumults which have taken place in Russia prove beyond a 
doubt that the revolutionary spirit is gaining strength in Russia.” 


Our contemporary, itself a revolutionist organ, may be influ- 
enced by its hopes. It fails to mention that, on occasions like 
the coronation, much liberty is given to the masses in Russia, as 
during the Roman and Cologne carnivals, and during the Mardi 
Gras in New Orleans. This liberty is often abused by the 
masses. Yet there is some show of foundation for the assertion 
that there is a well-ordered révolutionary movement in Russia. 
The Dziennik Polski, Lemberg, says: 

“These fights with the police in St. Petersburg were far beyond 
the usual limits of common street tumult caused by a mob of 
drunken rowdies. Some 250 were killed ere order was restored, 
and the police made 500 arrests. There is no doubt that a politi- 
cal demonstration of the poor against the rich was intended.” 


Latest advices show that many thousands of workingmen are 
striking in St. Petersburg. An unpleasant impression has been 
created in Europe by the fact that the Czar has ordered the in- 
vestigation into the massacre on the Khodinsky field to be stopped. 
The Adlnische Zettung correspondent declares that this frightful 
disaster was caused intentionally! The mob was incited to 
storm the booths, to hide the deficiency in the number of pack- 
ages that were to be given tothe people. The Avreus-Zeitung, 
Berlin, thinks it is hard to believe that corruption could have 
been at work even on such an occasion. But the /rankfurter 
Zeitung fears that no doubtexists that the people were defrauded 
out of the liberality of the Czar. The paper says: 


““We have taken the liberty to do a little plain figuring, and 
the result is rather astonishing. ‘There were 100 of those little 
wooden houses out cf which the bundles containing the tin cups, 
sausage, sweets, and cake were to be handed to the people. The 
number of bundles is given officially at 450,000, besides 450,000 
loaves of bread. Each booth, therefore, should have contained 
4,500 bundles and 4,500 loaves of bread. But the three tables in 
each booth were only 60 feet square, the shelves 68 feet. Each 
bundle and loaf of bread took up about onecubicfoot. Admitted 
that the tables held 240 bundles, and the shelves 680 (this is more 
than could be stowed in them without fear of their breaking 
down) then the too booths contained only 100,c00 bundles. 
Where were the other 350,000? Again, witnesses of undoubted 
veracity declare that the twenty beer-booths contained only one 
third of the quantity of beer ordered. To every full barrel were 
two empty ones, and two of these booths had no barrels in them 
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atall. The carpenter Andrei Mischin declares that workmen of 
the Khamoweitski brewery knocked the bottom out of many of 
the empty casks during the tumult. More than thirty witnesses 
corroborate this statement. Why was it done? When the Em- 
peror, on June 2, visited the military camp on the Khodinsky 
field, the beer-barrels were placed in a position where the Em- 
peror could see them. Afterward they were taken tothe brewery. 
Why this barrel parade? Was it to give Nicholas II. the impres- 
sion that plenty of beer had been given out?” 


In the French press, too, the love of truth has in nearly every 
case triumphed over the pleasure of having a powerful political 
ally in the Slav empire. The horrors of the Khodinsky field and 
the unpleasantness of Russian police supervision are pictured 
with vivid realism, and the accusation of our German contem- 
poraries that “the French are wholly blinded by the alliance” 
appears unfounded.— 7rans/ated and condensed for Tue Liter- 
ARY DIGEsT. 





UNCLE SAM AND THE SPANISH RACES. 


OT even the most ardent supporters of the Spanish cause 
among our foreign contemporaries deny that Spain's posi- 
tion on the island is getting untenable. In countries where no 
particular amity for Spain is noticeable, it is even predicted that 
she can not hold out for another year. Col. Rogalla v. Bieber- 
stein, the German military expert, doubts that Spain will regain 
the ground she has lost. “It is to be deplored that the insur- 
gents’ methods of pillage and incendiarism are so successful, but 
the fact remains: They are successful.” Spanish rancor is, how- 
ever, at present pointed against the people of the United States 
rather than the Cubans. The Spaniards continue to assert that 
no decent Cuban is in the ranks of the insurgents, and Spanish 
America reechoes this sentiment. On the principle that “ blood 
is thicker than water,” thousands of volunteers have been enlisted 
in Argentina, Mexico, and Uruguay to fight for Spain in Cuba. 
A naval fund, intended to swell the private subscriptions raised 
in Spain for the purchase of war-ships, has been started in Spanish 
America, the subscribers pledging themselves to contribute for a 
period of three years. The H/era/da, Madrid, says: 


“Our enemy is in Washington. If this continues, a catastrophe 
is imminent. We must put an end to this shame, if we can; if 
not, let us at once renounce the task as one which is either be- 
yond our strength or unworthy of us.” 


The French do their best to fan the flame of Spanish discon- 
tent. Many French papers take it for granted that the war be- 
tween Spain and the United States must eventually come, and 
mysterious hints of a Franco-Spanish alliance are given in the 
press of the two countries. The following excerpt from the 
Courrier de Bayonne will serve as a sample of the temper of the 
French press: 


“Any man whose heart is in the right place must wish that the 
Spaniards will obtain satisfaction, and that they will win, fo: 
their cause is the cause of all gentlemen. It is a funny thing 
anyhow, this manner in which the United States beards Spain 
It is very foolish to judge the fighting strength of a nation b) 
what is going on in Cuba. It is in open battle that the temper © 
a nation shows itself. We hope the Americans will never b« 
forced to find out what stuff the Spaniards are made of ; it is sti 
time for them to repent. If a nation is unlucky, it need not nec 
essarily be thought degenerate.” 


Much admiration is nevertheless expressed in diplomatic circl« 
for the manner in which the United States Government performs 
its difficult task. How great the difficulties of the Washingto: 
Cabinet really are is described in a paper by Mr. Perry Belmont 


in the Zemps, Paris. He expresses himself in the main as 
follows : 


“However difficult and disagreeable the position in which th: 
United States Government is placed, there can be no doubt tha’ 
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its attitude toward Spain is perfectly correct and loyal, and it was 
only proper that this should be acknowledged in the address of 
the Spanish Queen-regent to the Cortez, in which the following 
passage occurs: ‘In spite of the efforts of a number of people in 
America, whose object is to paralyze the action of my Govern- 
ment, the President and Government of the United States have 
not departed from an attitude consistent with good faith, conse- 
quently the amicable relations which have existed between the 
two countries since the republic was founded have not been 
disturbed.’ 

“As a matter of fact the difference between the trend of public 
opinion inthe United States and the attitude adopted by the 
Executive Council is so great that it needs to be explained. ‘The 
American people regard the system of government at present 
applied in Cuba as superannuated and altogether inappropriate. 
The Madrid Government, on the other hand, admits that there is 
much that ought to be criticized in the administration of Cuba, 
but points out, justly enough, that a time of rebellion is a bad 
time for those in authority to grant reforms. The American 
Government does its best to prevent filibustering expeditions from 
leaving the country, but as the people influenced by the many 
Cuban emigrants connive at it, and as the American coast-line 
is very long and Florida not much further from Cuba than Eng- 
land from France, the American Government does not always 
succeed in its endeavors. Besides, it is very difficult for the 
American Government to decide whether a case of sale and barter 
in firearms has been illegal or not. As for the interference of the 
United States Government on behalf of the Cometztor prisoners, 
it will be admitted on all sides that the death-sentence was rather 
severe.” 


The /oury hints that if Cuba changes hands the island will 
probably get other than American masters, and relates that Cuba 
nearly became a French possession in the first half of the present 
century: 


“Queen Christina of Spain offered the island for sale to King 
Louis Philippe of France. The Spanish Court was deeply in 
debt at the time, and the Queen hoped to arrange her finances by 
turning the principal Spanish colonies over to France. An agree- 
ment was drawn up which contained but two clauses. In the 
first Cuba was sold to King Philippe for $6,000,c00. To this the 
King had no objection. In the second clause $2,000,000 were 
asked for Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. Here the King 
showed his natural meanness; hetried to get Sefior Campuzano, 
the Spanish envoy, to lethim have Porto Ricoand the Philippines 
for $1,500,000. But Campuzano, who considered the whole pro- 
ceeding as disgraceful to Spain, took up the papers and threw 
them into the fire.” 


In the Correspondencia de Espana, Madrid, we find several 


articles by military men of note. Colonel Genaro Alas says: 


“It would be unjust to the American people to say that they 
fall foul only of nations which they consider weak. They are in 
the habit of distributing their arrogance and insolence all around. 
England, for instance, is not weak, at least not at sea, where 
America would have to meet her. Yet American Congressmen 
and Senators use bad language toward England whenever they 
think it necessary to catch the Irish vote by that sort of patriot- 
ism. Similar insults are flung at France, Germany, and even at 
Russia, with which America professes to live in a kind of friend- 
ship. The fact, however, that the American Government acts in 
a more sensible manner is easily explained. Whatever the peo- 
ple may think, a conscientious government, aware of its responsi- 
bilities, will not lightly bring on the ills of awar. The question 
nevertheless remains: How far can we allow insults to be flung 
atus. If England will stand a great deal, we are still at liberty 
to ery enough at less of this sort of thing. Aggravation may 
gradually become insupportable.” 


Gen. Martinez Campos expresses himself to the following 
effect : 


“T should not be surprised if General Weyler is forced by cir- 
cumstances to retire from Cuba before long. The responsibility 
of the work is very great. When I first went to Cuba I thought 
that by riding with a small escort from village to village I could 
quell the rebellion; but I was mistaken. The present situation 
can not be kept up for long. It would cost the country $100, 000,- 
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ooo a year to keep the army at present on the island, and as the 
crops are continually destroyed, there is no return. I would have 
continued to lead operations in Cuba, if the press had not agitated 
against me. The Government, however, treated me rightly, and 
will probably oppose further attacks upon me.” 


General Weyler says: 


“If reforms had been introduced years ago, or if a liberal Gov- 
ernment had been appointed for the island, as much as possible 
independent of the Government in Spain, the war might have 
been averted. In my opinion the present time is badly chosen to 
begin with reforms, but if the Cortez votes for them, I shall do 
my best to introduce them. I shall not leave my post unless I 
am forced to do so by the continual undermining of my authority. 
If the sentence in the Competitor case is reversed, my authority 
must certainly receive a rude shock. No governor can hold his 
own if his decisions are set aside.”—7Zrans/ations made for 
Tue Lirerary DIGEstT. 





LI HUNG CHANG IN GERMANY. 


I HUNG CHANG, the Chinese Emperor’s special envoy to 

the Czar of Russia, is visiting the principal countries of 
Europe since the coronation in Moscow. He made a specially 
long stay in Germany, where he was received with great distinc- 
tion. It is said that the guileless Teutons had rather an eye to 
business in their treatment of Li, and that they perhaps overdid 
the thing a little. Li Hung Chang thanked the German Govern- 
ment officially for assisting France and Russia in restoring the 
Lian Tung peninsula to China. £.-oficto he made remarks 
which roused the ire of the Russian press. He declared that 
China would not allow her autonomy to be interfered with in 
Manchuria. He also said, when the Prussian troops passed in 
review before him, that he would have beaten the Japanese if ten 
such battalions had been at hiscommand. The Novoye Vremya, 
St. Petersburg, is of opinion that Li Hung Chang, having seen 
Russian troops, ought to know by this time which army is the 
better. ‘“‘The only army about which Li can express a valuable 
opinion is that of Japan,” adds the paper. The Germans them- 
selves do not attach much importance to Li Hung Chang’s re- 


mark. The Aveler Zettung says: 


“It is not likely that this praise of the German army was in- 
tended to be more than a bit of Chinese flattery. The casual ob- 
server can hardly judge the quality of a body of troops by a mere 
march-past. Both Russia and France have adopted the German 
system without reserve during late years, yet these powers may 
have been unable to enter into the spirit of the thing. Li Hung 
Chang’s comment is very pleasant, but it is of no intrinsic value. 
Even Prussian troops have suffered defeat at a time when the 
world in general thought them invincible.” 


Li Hung Chang has visited the enormous shipbuilding centers 
which at present furnish men-of-war for the Chinese navy, and 
the most important steel works in Germany, whose owners are 
confident that they will profit by the visit. But the press gener- 
ally warns against placing extravagant hopes in the Chinese 
emissary’s power. The Ad/nische Zeitung, Cologne, points cut 
that China will not at once be awakened to the full use of all her 
faculties, after a thousand years of utter lethargy. The benefits 
which German trade will gain are probably much smaller than is 
expected. The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, says: 

“Li Hung Chang comes to us as a man of seventy-three, his 
race is nearly run, and it would be foolish to attach too great an 
importance to his visit. Had he been able to visit Europe in his 


. younger years, China would not, perhaps, have suffered so disgrace- 


fula defeat. Li Hung Chang has always shown much kindness to 
Europeans, and has adopted many of their ways. This led peo- 
ple to think that he was more European than Chinese in his ideas. 
Nothing could be further wrong than this conception. Li is a 
Chinaman from the sole of his foot to the top of his head, and he 
adopts European customs and inventions in the interest of China 
only. That is the cause of many of his failures, for it made him 
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dispense with the help of Europeans at too early a date. Hardly 
had his troops learned to march and handle their rifles ere he 
dismissed the European instructors. As soon as his Chinese en- 
gineers and officers could take their ships from Tien-tsin to Port 
Arthur without collisions and shipwrecks, he appointed them over 
the heads of their European teachers. Li Hung Chang was in 
too great a hurry to dispense with the services of the foreigners. 
It is quite true that thousands of foreigners have risen to wealth 
in China, and that it is possible to-day to travel from one end of 
the country to the other without hindrance. But Li has only in- 
troduced such reforms because he hoped that his own country 
would benefit by them, not because he has any special liking for 
Europeans. It would be well to remember this during his visit. 
Yet Europe owes thanks to the aged Chinese statesman for under- 
taking this journey, and the West as well as the East will profit 
by it.” 


The most interesting incident of the Chinese statesman’s visit 
in Germany was his meeting with Bismarck. The Areuz-Zez- 
tung, Berlin, says: 


“The old Chancellor received with his usual amiability, being 
dressed, in spite of his great age, in the well-known uniform of 
the roth Curassiers. ‘We both,’ said Bismarck, ‘have done what 
we could in assisting our masters in ruling their great countries.’ 
‘But I have been less lucky in my endeavors than you,’ replied 
the Chinese. During the dinner Li Hung Chang asked the old 
Chancellor how he managed to overcome the influence of the 
Court. The latter replied that the influence of the Court circles 
was small if proper facts were represented to the ruler. Against 
the will of the ruler, however, nothing can be done. ‘A minis- 
ter’s duty,’ added Bismarck, ‘is solely to advise the monarch. 
The ruler, however, must remain entirely independent, and act 
according to his own judgment. In Prussia the king can always 
depend upon the army, upon which the monarchy is based.’”— 
Translated for THe Literary Dicgst. 





NAVASSA. 


: HE name is probably unknown to most of our readers, yet 

it will probably be in everybody’s mouth soon,” says the 
Amsterdam Handelsblad. Like most of the European press, 
this paper thinks that Spain is likely to get into war with the 
United States. In that case Navassa, an island between San 
Domingo and Jamaica, will receive much attention. ‘The paper 
says: 


“Navassa was discovered by some of Columbus’s companions 
in 1503, but the American flag floats there now. Ernst v. Hesse- 
Wartegg, the German traveler, points out that this island may 
play an important part in history if the war in Cuba continues. 
The place is a rock only a few miles square, and has none of the 
rich vegetation usually found in West Indian islands. Nor has it 
a port, vessels being forced to anchor off-shore. But Navassa 
has plenty of good drinking-water, and the Americans have 
shown their appreciation of the island’s situation by erecting a 
coaling-station there. Thoof little or noimportance asa trading- 
station this rock will assume immense importance if the United 
States makes up its mind to transform it into a second Gib- 
raltar.” 


Speaking of the rights of the United States to erect fortifica- 
tions on the island, the Hande/sé/ad comes to the conclusion that 
this right could not well be disputed. The place has been in 
undisputed possession of American citizens for some time, 
crimes committed on the island have been punished according to 
the sentences of American courts, and United States cruisers have 
maintained orderthere. Theisland became American as follows: 


“A few years ago some Americans discovered phosphate and 
guano on the island ; the Navassa Phosphate Company was formed, 
machinery was sent there, and the island has now a population of 
some 20 whites and 200 Baltimore negroes, the latter receiving $8 
a month and board for their work. The island has not, as yet, a 
military garrison, but the United States war-ships always touch 
there while cruising in the Gulf of Mexico. The island has not 
yet been officially annexed to the United States, but it is evi- 
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dently regarded as United States territory, according to a law of 
1856, which provides that, if an American discovers an island 
which has hot yet been taken possession of by another power, the 
President of the United States may consider such island as part 
of the United States. When the negroes employed in digging 
guano revolted against their masters, some of the ringleaders 
were taken to Baltimore to answer the charge of murder. Their 
counsel declared that Navassa is outside of the jurisdiction of the 
Union, but the courts thought otherwise and the negroes were 
punished. All this proves that, even if the island has not been 
formally annexed, it has become practically part of the United 
States, and there is no objection to its being used by the United 
States Government.” 


A TURKISH DEFEAT. 


HE determined attitude of little Greece in support of the 
Cretans has forced Turkey to give the people of the island 
what they have asked for. According to latest advices, Georgi 
Berowitch, the Prince of classic Samos, has been appointed suc- 
cessor of the present Governor of Crete, Abdullah Pasha, “the 
butcher of the Armenians.” The Prince of Samos is a Christian. 
He pays tribute to the Sultan, but stands under the protection of 
the powers. How much public opinion in Greece was roused by 
the late Turkish atrocities in Crete may be gathered from the 
following excerpts: 
The Palingenesia, Athens, says: 


“The Porte can not be treated as before the rising, for it has 
been proved that Turkey’s promises are worthless. Greece has, 
until now, refrained from interfering, but only in the hope that 
the powers will: get tired of Turkish atrocities. But the powers 
do nothing to protect Crete. If this apathy lasts, Greece must 
do her duty and send her fleet to the island. Some people will 
probably smile at this suggestion, and point out that other fleets 
are there who will meet the Greeks and silence the thunder of 
their artillery. But it would be much more honorable for Greece 
to have her whole fleet destroyed by the Christian powers rather 
than to stand by and see Greeks massacred. May the responsi- 
bility rest with Christian Europe. The Sultan has thrown down 
the gauntlet, the Hellenic world has taken it up.” 


The Acrofolzs thinks the Government should either resign or 
give way to public opinion and send a fleet to Crete. The As/y 
thinks in cases of revolutionary movements in Crete the powers 
are not to be depended upon; Greece must act by herself. The 
Karéeven suggests immediate mobilization of the army to show 
the Sultan that Greece is reallyin earnest. The Ephemeris says: 


“Premier Delyamirs may say with other Greek politicians: 
‘The Sultan, who is the real stumbling-block, has acted like a 
traitor toward me.’ But the Government has now been roused 
to action, and there is but one way: The Cretans must be given 
all the protection and assistance which the people of Greece can 
render them.” 


This determined attitude on the part of Greece has had the de- 
sired effect. The powers paralyze each other in influencing the 
Sultan on behalf of his Christian subjects, but they are equally 
unwilling to let Greece begin the great war. With the exception 
of Germany, the powers would be forced to take sides if a war 
between Turkey and Greece were really begun. But Greece has 
shown that she isan important factor in the Cretan question, and 
that the Cretans would probably object to annexation by England 
or France as much as to Turkish rule. Austria promises “diplo 
matic intervention” only, and Germany shows her aversion to 
meddling in the affairs of the East in a very marked manner. 
The official Hamburg Correspondenz says: 


“That the German Ambassador in Constantinople will not hold 
back if the rest of the powers speak to the Sultan on the subject 
of Crete, goes without saying. But the German Government has 
no intention to intervene on behalf of Greece.” 
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The Hamburger Nachrichten, in an article supposed to be in- 
spired by Bismarck, says: 


“If the Turks and Cretans cut each others’ throats, it is no bus- 
inessof Germany’s. ‘The idea that Europe should not allow such 
atrocities is not sufficient reason to risk the healthy limbs of a 
single one of our blue-jackets. No Germans should be killed to 
support a Cretan insurrection. German ships must cruise off the 
coast of the island, and German crews are bound to interfere if 


their fellow citizens’ life or property is endangered. For the 
rest, it is no business of ours what goes on in Crete. It will not 
be necessary to resort to armed intervention, either. Diplomacy 


has its uses, and diplomacy will exert itself.” 





THE STOKES CASE. 


AJOR LOTHAIRE, an officer in the service of the Kongo 
Free State, while suppressing an insurrection of native 
chiefs, found that his enemies were assisted by Stokes, an Eng- 
lishman, half-missionary, half-trader. He took Stokes prisoner, 
gave him the benefit of a court-martial, and hanged him. Major 
Lothaire considered that only radical means could prevent filibus- 
ters from supplying the slavers with arms and ammunition, but 
his proceeding was somewhat irregular. He was cited before the 
court at Boma, but has been acquitted. He produced a letter 
written by Stokes, in which he announced to the Chief Kibouge 
that he was coming to assist him against the Belgians. 

At the conclusion of Major Lothaire’s statement, the court pro- 
ceeded to examine Lieutenant Henry and four native witnesses. 
Their evidence went to show that the warrant for Mr. Stokes’s 
arrest was duly delivered to him, that a quantity of powder and 
cartridges was seized at Kionza Longa, and that rifles and ammu- 
nition belonging to Mr. Stokes were found buried at Kwa 
M’Pnini. 


Stokes’s people. 


No violence, the witnesses stated, was done to Mr. 
For a distance of ten hours’ march round his 
camp, the members of his caravan pillaged the country, many 
dead bodies being found. His followers had laid waste every- 
thing on the line of march. 

It was also shown that Stokes bore a bad reputation in the 


British possession of Uganda. The English press does not at- 


tempt to whitewash Stokes, but objects to the summary manner 
in which justice was dealt. Zhe Morning Post, London, says: 

“No Englishman probably will regard himself as compelled to 
justify up to the hilt the proceedings of Mr. Stokes. They were 
probably no better and no worse than those of other traders in 
the less known regions of Africa, and it is of course an adverse 
fact that Colonel Colville, who was responsible for the mainte- 
nance of law and order in Uganda, refused to allow lim and his 
followers to pass through that country. If Major Lothaire be- 
lieved that Mr. Stokes was guilty of the charges brought against 
him, why did he not send his prisoner to Boma to be tried ?” 


The Home News, London, a paper which defended Jameson 
and his fellows as worthy successors of Drake and Raleigh, says: 
“It will obviously never do to permit any swaggering and self- 
ufficient Belgian major to arrest, condemn, and hang any British 


rader in the heart of the Kongo State, of whose proceedings he 
loes not approve. Major Lothaire is behind the times.” 


Qo. tr 


The Daily Chronicle, too, asserts that Englishmen may not be 
ummarily dealt with. 


sg 


“We have never,” it says, “be it remembered, assumed fora 
noment Mr. Stokes’s innocence, but the question of innocence or 
lt has nothing to do with the preposterous procedure of the 
al, sentence, and hanging.” 


ms 


oo 


On the continent of Europe Stokes’s fate is regarded more in 
he light of a wholesome lesson to filibustering Englishmen. The 
‘7garo, Paris, dilates upon the fact that Stokes himself acted as 

slave-raider by assisting the slavers, and says: 


bh Cag 


es 


“There was a time when the mere accusation of having traf- 
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ficked in human ware would have placed an Englishman, mission- 
ary or not, under the ban of public opinion in Great Britain. 
At the present day London society is doubtless still opposed to 
slavery in theory, but it is really of opinion that Stokes’s offense 
was not punishable by hanging. There are international laws 
which inflict the death-penalty upon native raiders and provide 
fora summary trial. These laws were formulated by the English 
themselves. Why then, do they consider them revolting when 
applied to one of themselves?” 


The Nieuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, says: 


“When Stokes was hung England cajoled, bullied, and threat- 
ened little Belgium to such an extent that the Belgians, to be left 
alone, and before they knew whether Major Lothaire was guilty 
or not, paid Stokes’s widow an indemnity. Ought not England 
to repay that money now? But first the jingo press must have 
its fling over the death-sentence that was wo/ pronounced, just as 
it had a high time over the sentences which were pronounced in 
South Africa. Can’t the world learn that there is a difference? 
In the one case no death-sentence should have been pronounced, 
for no foreigner must assume rights over the sacred lives of Eng- 
lishmen. In the other case the accused should have been sen- 
tenced, for he was only a Belgian, who had hung a sacred Eng- 
lishman.” 


The Germans are much displeased at the assertion of Major 
Lothaire’s counsel that Stokes commanded uniformed German 
troops. “It’s the biggest lie ever invented,” exclaims the Kd/- 
nische Zeitung. ‘Asif German officers and men would be placed 
under the command of a foreigner of that type!” And the Na- 


tional Zeitung, Berlin, says: 


“Germany is said to have armed the Arabs for trade purposes, 
and Stokes is supposed to have hoisted the German flag every- 
where for his protection. But the German colors are not to be 
used in that way. The real facts are that Stokes assisted the 
explorer Emin Pasha in a perfectly legitimate manner. _ For this 
he received a German decoration. All the rest is invention, as 
will, no doubt, be shown when Lothaire is tried in Belgium, 
for the British Consul at Bomar has appealed the case.”— 77 ams- 
lated and condensed for Tue Liverary DIGEstT. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


A MUSEUM in Berlin has secured possession of Luther’s Bible which he 
used in his study. Its margins are covered with notes in the Reformer’s 
handwriting. It was printed in Basle in 1509, and is in an excellent state of 
preservation. 


ONE of the funniest letters ever sent to a sovereign is probably the fol- 
lowing, received by the Queen of England: ‘dere Mrs Quean, i lost my doll 
in the big whole in the mountain people say you own the other side of the 
world too and wont you plese tell them to look for it.”” The Queen thought 
it rather less trouble to send the petitioner a new doll. 


THE largest maritime concern in the world, the North German Lloyd, evi- 
dently does not believe that the trade between America and Europe is de- 
clining. This company has ordered two more fast liners of 13,coo tons bur- 
den each and four of 10,500 tons each, forits New York line. At present the 
company employs 80 steamers with 302,166 tonnage, and 80 barges with a 
tonnage of 15,900. 


The editor of the Pafrie, Paris, recently interviewed Graf Miinster, the 
German Ambassador, on the Alsace-Lorraine question. The German 
denied that there was such a question. ‘‘ But we have had these countries 
200 years,” argued the interviewer. “So you have, by Jove!” replied the 
Ambassador. ‘‘ Well, you let us keep them 200 years too, and then come 
and speak to me about the matter.” 


CONAN DOYLE, who is at present in Egypt as special correspondent for 
some English papers, writes to 7he Westminster Gazette that the modern 
magazine rifle is an inefficient weapon against fanatical natives. The 
small, light, Lee-Metford bullet does not stop a fanatical cervish quick 
enough. Many of the Mahdi’s men, tho badly wounded during the late 
engagement, managed to enter the ranks of the Egyptian troops and to kiil 
their man before they fell. 


INSURANCE against non-employment is an accomplished fact in Cologne. 
Workingmen who have resided two years in that city and are over 18 years 
old, can join the society. The dues are 6 cents per week. If no employ- 
ment can be procured for a member during the dull season, 50 cents per 
day are paid to him if married, 38 cents if single. Thecity has started a 
guaranty fund for the society with $6,000, to which $14,500 have been added 
by subscription among employers. The society hopes to enroll enough 
members to meet all liabilities likely to occur. * 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARE WE DRIFTING AWAY FROM THE 
HOME? 


CORRESPONDENT writes to Mr. Howells, as the editor 
of “Life and Letters” in Harper's Weekly, asking him if 
he does not think that we are drifting away from home-life. The 
correspondent thinks that the home is counting for less and less 
among our young people; that it is becoming merely a place to 
eat and sleep in; that the training of children is left more and 
more to the various schools. He asks Mr. Howells to inquire 
what the home is to our young men to-day, and how much it is 
regarded in the higher education of our young women; whether 
it would not be well for our women's colleges to have courses of 
home-science, including child-study, husband-study, and so forth. 
He would like to know whether, finally, the New Home-Maker 
would not be a term of hopefuller import than the New Woman. 
In reply, Mr. Howells expresses a doubt of that decay of the 
home which his correspondent regrets. He says, among other 
things: 


“T fancy that the home was always much rarer than we think, 
and I do not believe that it is rarer now than ever. Indeed, if 
there are more comfort and more widespread ease and leisure 
among us, the conditions for the home are more favorable, for it 
is useless to deny that where there is great poverty, as where there 
is great luxury, the conditions for the home are bad. The home 
flourishes best in that middling environment where the family is 
held strongly together by a common feeling of its supreme value. 
But where the habitation is bare and squalid there can be no 
sense of home; and where the social and material circumstance 
is full of invitation outside of it, the home can not seem the first 
good of life. It is the family, however, that makes the home; 
it is often, if not usually, one temperament, the temperament of 
the mother, that makes it; and this will have more effect in great 
poverty than in great luxury. We have all seen some woman- 
nature holding a wretched household together, and shedding its 
own inner loveliness upon everything in it; and we have all seen 
some such woman-nature clogged with superfluity, denied its 
function of giving and blessing, and thrown back upon itself, in 
circumstances where want could not be imagined. Love ex- 
presses itself in help, and where the help is hired there must be 
less sense on love that where the help is given. Probably, then, 
there are more who look back tenderly to the house of poverty 
than to the house of luxury; but one can not deny that it is pos- 
sible to look back to a palace home with fond regret. I never 
heard of such a case, but it is possible to suppose it. 

“We need not deal long with these extremes. They are com- 
moner among us than they once were, however, and perhaps that 
is what makes us think that the home which does not flourish in 
them isin decay. Yet if it were the kind of fact that the census 
could reach, I should not be at all surprised if the home in the 
best sense were fond flourishing more vigorously and abundantly 
than ever before. 

“The whole effect of our conditions is to create and foster a 
vast middle class, and with the middle class, as I have expressed, 
I believe the home is more than with the highest or the lowest 
class. The house where there is neither want nor surfeit is pecul- 
iarly the shelter of the home. Its inmates, especially the 
womankind, are dedicated but not sacrificed to the care of it; 
they are its votaries, not its victims, and their love of it makes it 
beautiful and precious to all who dwell in it. When the children 
go away they miss it, and want to come back; it is the image of 
heaven in the thoughts of those who have known it. But it does 
not exist of itself; it exists from the mother’s love, the father’s 
wisdom, the mutual good-will of the whole family. We associate 
the idea of it with permanence, but a parlor-car may be home to 
the family that travels in it, upon these terms; and the mere 
body of it may be of almost any sort. To people who were 
brought up in the old-fashioned way, in a separate house, or a 
detached house, with grounds about it, and a cellar under it, home 
in a city flat seems impossible; but I have seen dwellers in flats 
who did not seem to nie at all homeless. Home is not dependent 
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upon time or place; it is in tne heart, and it remains there 
through every change.” 


Mr. Howells calls attention to the fact that the home is perpet- 
ually founding itself upon the destruction of the home; that is, 
the children grow up out of it and form homes of their own. 
which in turn are deserted by their children for the homes that 
they shall create. He then says: 


“I doubt very much whether there are now greater numbers of 
young people than there once were voluntarily living beyond the 
circle and the influence of home. It is said that there are more 
young girls in this state, and there is the foolish phrase bachelor- 
girls, which is supposed to describe their condition; but these 
girls are probably not averse to home life. They turn from the 
paternal roof before marriage more perhaps than formerly, 
through the law of their being, which impels the young to leave 
the nest; but even as bachelor-girls they show that the home in- 
stinct is rife in them; they forsake the dismal boarding-house, 
and club together to make at least a temporary home under a 
roof of their own. 

“As for young men, I dare say that now, as always hitherto, 
they are homeless only so far as they must be. They forsake the 
boarding-house, too, as often as they can; and the modern city 
provides other ways and means of living for them. ‘They often 
club together like the bachelor-girls, and take a house or a flat 
and do their poor best to make a home of it. After all, the 
human heart is a very simple affair in its desires, and the chief 
of these, even with the most sophisticated people, is a primitive 
longing for some place where they shall be surrounded by the 
fact or appearance of disinterested affection; where their persons 
shall be known, their habits considered, their whims indulged. 
They get this measurably at a hotel or a club, and it is the dread 
of losing this in a house of their own that keeps them single and 
solitary. One may say that it is the love of home which makes 
them seem homeless. 

“I do not know, however, that I would have courses of home 
science introduced into the women’s colleges. Home comes from 
the heart, not from the head of woman; it can not be taught; it 
is of her nature, if it is at all; and it is not reasonable to expect 
the home of every woman. Some excellent women are unfit for 
the domesticities, but the theory of society condemns every 
women to them. This is unjust, and it leads to misery in the 
marriages of such women, who might never have married if mar- 
riage had not always been held up before them as the ideal con- 
dition for their sex. It is the ideal condition for most women, 


as it is for most men; but it is no more so in one case than in the 
other.” 


THE SPIDER AS A SAILOR. 


E all know that there are so-called “ water-spiders,” but 

these are boatmen or rowers rather than sailors, for they 

spread nothing that can sake the place of canvas. Some land 

spiders, however, do set sail, and run before the wind over a still 

expanse of water. How they do it is explained by Meredith 
Nugent in Our Animal Friends, June, as follows: 


“The spider uses his silk for a variety of purposes. There are 
the wonderful little balloon-spiders who send forth their silken 
threads into the air, and when all is ready launch themselves out 
on the breeze to seek new lands, new countries. The distances 
these little aeronauts have been known to travel is remarkable. 
Darwin saw them clinging to the yard-arms of a vessel on which 
he was a passenger, when sailing sixty miles from land, and 
authenticated instances are recorded of their boarding a slip 
when two hundred miles out at sea. How great a distance they 
can actually travel in this way is not known, but it would not be 
at all surprising if they crossed from continent to continent 11 
their aerial flights. 

“It was reserved for Dr. McCook, however, to discover a m« 
of locomotion used by some spiders, but previously unknown to 
naturalists. When studying the habits of certain water-spidc's 
he shook the branches of a tree that stood by the water's edge 
order to procure specimens. A number of spiders fell, and 
traveled back to shore in ways familiar to the doctor, with t'e 
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exception of one spider, which seemed to move across the surface 
of the water without any motion of its legs. When it approached 
the snore, the doctor placed it far out on the pond again, and 
watched it more closely. In afew moments it resumed its pecul- 
iar method of traveling, and he saw positively that it did not use 
its legs. How, then, did it cross the water? The gentle breeze 
blowing against its body could hardly have driven it at the rate it 
was going; for that it was moving along at a fairly good pace 
was evidenced by the little riplets which streamed out on either 
side of the circle of rigid legs. 

“Tt occurred to the doctor that perhaps this little mariner was 
sailing under an invisible sail; in other words, that perhaps the 
spider had let out a number of silken threads as the aeronaut 
spiders do; and that, instead of carrying it through the air, they 
caused it to skim rapidly over the surface of the water. 

“As the curious little chap approached the land again, the 
doctor held his cane out about two feet above the spider. Ina 
moment it came to ahalt. The mystery was solved; as he had 
suspected, the tiny craft was really sailing under invisible sails, 
and as they came into contact with the doctor’s cane they adhered 
to it so firmly that by a sudden movement of the stick the spider 
was lifted clear out of the water. It is just possible that a gos- 
samer thread runs from the tip of each leg to the one next it, 
thereby forming a diminutive silken float for the spider to stand 
upon, but of this there is no certainty. However, we could 
hardly ask for anything more wonderful than a spider that isa 
sailor, and his own sail-boat and his own sail-maker, all in one.” 


THE LITTLE DUTCH QUEEN. 


\ ITH the fifteen-year-old Queen of Holland and the nine- 

year-old King of Spain, Europe at present possesses two 
child-monarchs. The former is now attracting special attention 
on account of the announcement that she is to marry a young 
German prince—the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. M. Jean Bertheroy, 
who recently caught a glimpse of her little Majesty as she was 
walking in the royal park at The Hague, sent the following gos- 
sipy account of his impressions to Le Figaro, June 11: 


“It was in the delicious Hef Bosch, the Bois de Boulogne of 
The Hague, where innumerable trees rise to heights unknown 
in our regions. ‘The ‘little Queen,’ as she is called there to dis- 
tinguish her from her mother, Queen Emma, issued from her 
summer residence, which stands here amid wild natural sur- 
roundings that would make a hermit envious; she advanced 
alone in the middle of the leafy path, having doubtless de- 
signedly separated herself from her governess, and I could ex- 
amine her at my ease. 

“Altho I had never seen her before, I recognized her at first 
sight; no one, in fact, could pass one hour in any city of the 
Netherlands, without becoming familiar in a hundred different 
ways with the features of the little Queen. Her bust is in all the 
railway stations, in all the museums; her portrait looks from the 
window of almost every shop, whatever may be the articles that 
are sold there; it is on packages of cigarettes, on cakes of choco- 
late; I have even seen it on boxes of blacking! But as almost 
always happens, the impression made by the person is not alto- 
gether the same as that resulting from the picture. 

“Large and strong for her fifteen years, Wilhelmina has the 
pale blondness, the pearly tint, of her race. Like all Hollanders 
her figure is a little long and flat. 
little touch of malice; the eyes are large, very beautiful, with an 
undecided color that is a cross between sea-green and heavenly 
blue. These eyes give to the face a peculiar meaning, a moral 
value, if I may so speak, so Juminously is her inner self reflected 
in them, without any foreign element. One feels that behind 
those eyes there is an individuality that is already well defined ; 
a thought accustomed to live in itself; one perceives, in a word, 
the Dutch mind, all energy and combativeness. 

“A blue flower shone like a star in the moss on the edge of the 
road; the little Queen bent and plucked it; through the motion- 
less foliage darted a sunbeam and caused her hair, that fell over 
the lace of her collar, to flame with gold. At this instant. the 
governess rejoined her, and soon the two silhouettes disappeared 
n the morning peace of the park. 
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“The young Queen of Holland is very expert in all the sports 
that are in favor among her compatriots; she is an excellent 
skater, and all the Hollanders boast of the grace with which, 
child as she is, she guides along the avenues of the park her little 
team of horses. 

‘Besides, there is a unanimous concert of praise of her in every 
corner of the kingdom. Her least acts and movements are ma- 
terial for interminable comment. We may call to mind the anec- 
dote that made the rounds of the journals two years ago and 
which the good Dutchmen still enjoy, while smoking their pipes 
and drinking their glass of schredam: ‘The little Queen had not 
been a good girl; her teacher—an Englishwoman—had given her 
as a punishment the task of drawing a map of Europe. Wilhe!- 
mina set to work without recrimination, and an hour later she 
presented triumphantly to the severe governess her work, in 
which the European balance of power had been turned somewhat 
topsy-turvy. England appeared as an almost invisible point, 
while Holland, extending her empire over the sea, possessed 
enormous regions! 

“Endowed already with the tact that distinguisbes good sover- 
eigns, Wilhelmina knows how to make an impression on the 
hearts of her faithful subjects. She does not disdain to show 
herself in public in the national costume of Holland, with the 
priceless pearl-embroidered veil, the stomacher of silk, the band 
of gold on her forehead, and the heavy pendants on her temples. 
Thus accoutered she looks like a little idol; and she is, in fact, 
the idol of this brave Dutch people who have remained republi- 
can in customs and monarchical in institutions. 

“Ah, well! The feminists can agitate as much as they please 
and bring out quantities of arguments in favor of their cause. 
They will never find any better ones to present to the apprecia- 
tion of the general public than the example of these women, 
Queens or Regents, always up to their tasks, superior to the 
most difficult circumstances—Victoria of England, Christina of 
Spain, Emma and Wilhelmina of Holland.”—7vrans/ated for 
THe Literary Dicest. 


BICYCLES AND THE BOOK TRADE. 


MONG the many trades that complain of the havoc that has 

been wrought among them by the craze for bicycling is 

that of the bookseller, who says that, at present at least, people 

would rather wheel than read. Zhe Pudlishers’ Weekly treats 

of the matter editorially in rather a despairing vein, tho it sees 

some light far ahead, and meanwhile advises the weeping book- 
seller to add b:cycles to his stock. It says: 

“*Do bicycles hurt books?’ was the momentous question re- 
cently put by the New York 7zmes to a number of booksellers in 
New York city, and the weight of opinion seemed to be in the 
affirmative. Not only the book trade, but all other trades that 
have been interviewed on the subject claim to suffer from the 
bicycle epidemic. Tho much of this wailing is perhaps exagger- 
ated, it is not altogether based on imagination. It does not, for 
instance, seem unreasonable to assume, when confronted with 
the report that nearly $20,000,000 are invested in the manufacture 
of bicycles in and near New York city alone, and that nearly 
200,000 persons in the same locality are already addicted to 
wheeling, that the ‘wheel’ does affect retail trades in general, 
and noticeably the book trade, which depends upon sedentary 
rather than perambulatory habits. 

“However, there seems to be some hope left. One of the book- 
sellers interviewed, himself an enthusiastic wheelman, is of the 
opinion that the present effect of bicycling on the book trade 
must be only temporary. His theory is that the increase of 
wheeling means at the same time a general increase of vigor and 
good health among the people. Once the first and present phase 
of wheeling is over, this renewed vigor will exhibit itself in a 
practical manner, as the people once more return to their libraries 
and books in better health and better prepared to enjoy them 
Like all fads bicycling will reach a climax, and then the reaction 
will set in. How nearly that climax has been reached it would 
be rash to say; but the indications are that it is not yet in sight. 
The manufacturers of bicycies have not yet touched bottom so far 
as prices are concerned, and until they do there will still be mil- 
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lions to pass through the craze which for the time being is demor- 
alizing the equilibrium of trade. : 

“We note in this connection the proposal of a bookseller, that 
the book trade add bicycles and their concomitants to its stock. 
Dry-goods stores, the department stores generally, says our 
friend, besides a number of miscellaneous stores—among the lat- 


_ ter are mentioned even several drug-stores in New York city— 


already do a thriving business in bicycles. If the bookseller is 
for the moment denied the privilege of furnishing his fellows 
with ‘lamps to their feet,’ why; he claims, should he not keep 
lamps for their ‘wheels,’ and so bind them to the habit of buying 
at a book-store? The Prophet Nahum, thousands of years ago, 
lamented that ‘the city is full of the noise of the wheels.’ And 
the world still moves! Why, then, should booksellers mope and 
be unhappy? Let them take Launce’s advice, and help to ‘set 
the world on wheels.’ At this fim de siécle ‘everything goes!’ 
‘Caps and bells’ will be ‘called in’ by the inexorable decrees of 
fashion, but of the making of many books there will be no end— 
nor of the selling of them either.” 


JOHN B. GOUGH AS SEEN BY MAJOR POND. 


URING Major James B. Pond’s long experience in supply- 

ing attractions for the lecture-stage, he seems to have met 

no celebrity for whom he had a higher regard than for the great 

temperance lecturer, John B. Gough. Major Pond contributes to 

the July Cosmopolitan a very interesting little article on “Great 
Orators,” from which we quote the following : 


“Mr. Gough was a more popular lecturer for a longer term of 
years than any favorite of the lyceums. He was a born orator of 
great dramatic power. Men of culture, but less natural ability, 
used to be fond of attributing his success to the supposed fact that 
he was an evangelical comedian, and that the ‘unco’ guid,’ whose 
religious prejudices would not suffer them to go to the theaters, 
found a substitute in listening to the comic stories and the dra- 
matic delivery of Gough. This theory does not suffice to explain 
the universal and long-continued popularity of this great orator. 
He never faced an audience that he did not capture and captivate, 
and not in the United States only, not in the North only where 
his popularity never wavered, but in the South where Yankees 
were not in favor, and in the Canadian provinces where they 
were disliked, and in every part of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land as well. He delighted not only all the intelligent audiences 
he addressed in these six nations—for during most of his career 
our North and our South were at heart two nations, making with 
Canada three distinct peoples on our continent, and the three 
distinct nationalities in the British Islands—but he delighted all 
kinds and conditions of men. He was at his best before an edu- 
cated audience in an evangelical community; but when he ad- 
dressed a ‘minion’ audience in North Street (the Five Points 
region of Boston) he charmed the gamins and laboring-men who 
gathered there, as much as he fascinated the cultivated audiences 
in the Music-Hall. It is true that he was richly endowed with 
dramatic powers, and if he had taken to the stage he would have 
left a great name in the annals of the select upper circle of the 
drama. But he preferred to save and instruct men rather than to 
amuse them, and he devoted his life to the temperance move- 
ment and the lyceum. He was a charming man, personally ; 
modest, unassuming, kind-hearted, and sincere, always ready to 
helpa struggling cause or a needy man. He was a zealous Chris- 
tian, but never obtruded his peculiar belief offensively upon 
others. One had to see him at his home to learn how deeply 
devoted to the Christian faith he was. Mr. Gough never asked a 
fee in his life. He left his remunerations to the public who em- 
ployed him. These rose year after year, beginning with less than 
a dollar, at times, until when the bureau did his business for 
him they reached from two hundred dollars, the lowest fee, to 
five hundred dollars a night. In the last years of his life his 
annual income exceeded thirty thousand dollars. He did more to 
promote the temperance cause than any man who ever lived, not 
excepting Father Mathew, the great Irish apostle. 

“It is strange, but it is a fact, that altho Gough never broke 
down in his life as an orator, and never failed to capture his audi- 
ence, he always had a mild sort of stage-fright which never van- 
ished until he began to speak. To get time to master this fright 
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was his reason for insisting upon being ‘introduced’ to his audi- 
ences before he spoke, and he so insisted even in New England, 
where the absurd custom had been abandoned for years.) While 
the chairman was introducing him, Mr. Gough was‘ bracing up’ 
to overcome his stage-fright. By the way, let me say right here 
(as the phrase ‘bracing up’ has two meanings), that the slander- 
ous statements often started avainst Mr. Gough, to the effect that 
he sometimes took a drink in secret, were wholly and wickedly 
untrue. In his autobiography, Mr. Gough has told the story of 
his fall, his conversion, and his one relapse, and has told it truth- 
fully. He was absolutely and always, after his first relapse, a 
total abstinence man in creed and life. There never lived atruer 
man. 

“One morning in Boston, as Petroleum V. Nasby was coming 
into the office of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, he passed John B. 
Gough going out. I noticed that they did not salute each other. 





JOHN B. GOUGH. 
(By courtesy of Cosmopolitan Magazine.) 


Nasby remarked: ‘I suppose Gough is mad at me. I was in St. 
Paul, hard up for a newspaper letter, and seeing that Gough was 
registered at the same hotel, I ordered two cocktails sent to his 
room and wrote my story on what I saw.’ 

“For forty years he held the reputation as first in the land as an 
orator and champion of temperance. Mr. Gough probably deliv- 
ered more lectures than any man who has lived in the present 
age. From acarefully kept record we find that from 1842 to 1852 
he lectured on an average of three hundred times a year, making 
three thousand lectures in all. From 1852 to 1860, he averaged 
two hundred and sixty times a year, or two thousand and eighty 
lectures on temperance. Of these, one thousand one hundred 
and sixty were delivered in Great Britain. Since 1860, Mr. 
Gough lectured on miscellaneous subjects. Each year he pre 
pared a new lecture with a new subject. Among the most taking 
were: ‘Eloquence and Orators,’ ‘Peculiar People,’ ‘Fact and 
Fiction,’ ‘Habit,’ ‘Curiosity,’ ‘Circumstances,’ ‘Will it Pay 
‘Now and Then,’ ‘Night Scenes,’ ‘Blunders’ (his last). Fron 
1861 until the time of his death, February 1, 1886, he delivere: 
three thousand five hundred and twenty-six lectures. In all, ac- 
cording to Gough's record, nine thousand six hundred addresses 
before nine million hearers. 

“John B. Gough was among the heroes of the nineteenth cen 
tury. The incalculable good he did to his fellow men during bh! 
life can scarcely be estimated. It is no idle statement when \ 
say that he has been the direct means of saving tens of thousand 
from moral ruin and raising them from the lowest depths « 
degradation to be law-abiding Christian men and women. |! 
was my privilege in 1879 to see in the temperance department 0 
Mr. Gough's library four large books bound in calf, containing 
the names of over one hundred and forty thousand men, womer 


and children, who had by his own personal efforts been induced 
to sign the pledge.” 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


No Renewal of Industrial Activity. 


The general industrial situation shows no re- 
newal of activity. The apparent improvement in 
wool has disappeared. Manufacturers refuse to 
buy raw material simply because itis cheap. Ex- 
cessive dulness marks dry-goods, altho this is the 
usual period of stock-taking. Cotton mill treas- 
urers controlling 4,000,000 spindles have agreed to 
curtail production. A large ‘amount of woolen | 
machinery remains idle, and the iron and steel | 
industries are as flat as heretofore. 

susiness failures in the United States for six 
months, as reported to Bradstreet’s, number 7,602, 
the largest six months’ total since records have 
been compiled. The increase compared with 1895 | 
and 1894 is more than 1,000 in each instance, 15 and 
16 per cent. respectively. Compared with 1893 
(including two months of the panic), the increase 
this year is about 1,340, or 22 per cent., and con- 
trasted with six months of 1892, a period of 
prosperous trade, there were 42 per cent. more 
business failures in the past six months. Total 
liabilities of 7,602 failing individuals, firms, and 
corporations are $105,535.000, This has been ex- 
ceeded only twice before in like periods, in the 
panic years 1884 and 1893. The increase of total 
liabilities over the first half of 1895 is 31 per cent., 
and over 1894 it is 28 per cent., but it is 88 per cent, 
more than in the first half of 1892, The falling-off 
of liabilities contrasted with 1893 is 38 per cent. 
It appears probable that underlying conditions 
prevalent in 1893 and 1894 have not all been elimi- 
nated, as the ratio of total assets to liabilities has 
been exceptionally heavy this year, more than 57 
per cent., which is a characteristic of periods of 
abnormal business embarrassments. 

June bank clearings foot up better than ex- 
pected, with a total of sixty-five cities of $4,28s5,- 
617,108, larger than in any month since January, 
and only 2.4 per cent, smaller than June a year 
year ago. They exceed those of May this year 
by 1.5 per cent. This is the first time since 1887 
when June clearings have exceeded those of May. 
Compared with June, 1894, the gain is more than 
19 per cent., and with June, 1893, the decrease is 
only 5.4 per cent. The decrease in May froma 
year ago was 13 per cent. For six months total 
clearings aggregate $25,563,366,722, a gain over 
1895 of 1.1 percent., and over 1894 of 15 per cent., 
but a decrease from 1893 of 17 per cent. The in- 
crease in bank clearings this week is based in part 
on increased speculative activity at New York, 
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but to a greater extent on monthly and semi- 
annual settlements in financial and commercial 
circles throughout the country. The total is 
$1,103,000,000, Or 22 per cent. more than last week, 
nearly 13 per cent. more than in the like week last 
year, and 30 per cent. larger than in the first week 
of July, 1894. Compared with the similar period 
in 1893 this week's gain is 4.7 per cent., but com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1892 the fall- 
ing-off is 3.4 per cent. 

Cable and telegraph reports to Aradstreet’s 
furnish totals of wheat stocks available in the 
United States, Canada, afloat for and in Europe 
andin Australia on July 1, which aggregate 115,- 
481,000 bushels, the smallest similar total on a like 
date for four years, and the smallest total re- 
ported at quarterly intervals since July 1, 1894.— 


| Bradstreet’s. 


CHESS. 
[All communications for this Department should 


be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”] 


Solution of Problems. 




















No, 151. 

Kt —Kt 8 R—K 8, mate 
I. 2. > 

K x Kt 

Rhoeee Q —B 3, mate 
I. — Q£._—_0—_—-— 

Rx Kt 

By yt. Q—B 7, mate 
I. —_— —_—_—_— 

Px R 

wgehnd R—B 6, mate 
5, eee se 

R—K sq 

. ; Q x R, mate 
, G, eee 

R—R sq ch 


Correct solution received from the Rev. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; J. E.S., West Point, Miss.; 


W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; W. R. Coumbe, | 


Lakeland, Fla.; J. H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; 
K. G. Lester, St. Louis; the Rev. S. T. ‘Thompson, 


For Mind-Tiredness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. S. W. OLEY, Danbury, Conn., says: ‘‘I 
have used it in mind-tiredness from overwork, 
dyspepsia, and nervous conditions, and found 
it always very beneficial.” 


Tarpon Springs, Fla.; Mrs. S. H. Wright, Tate, 
Ga.; Charles Porter, Lamberton, Minn.; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. V. Streed, Cambridge, Ill.; Henry Algood, 
Cookeville, Tenn.; S. E. Walter, North Manches- 
ter, Ind.; A. J. Preston, Watertown, N. Y; F.S5. 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; J. Winslow, Bristol, 
Conn.; the Rev. A. S, Rachal, Lynchburg; Dr. W. 
S. Frick, Philadelphia; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn; F. H. Johnston, 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; John B. Weber, Buffalo; 
F. B. Osgood, North Conway, N. H.; B. R. Mason, 
Gunston Institute, Washington; E. P. Willey, 
Chicago; Jno. M. Rawlings, Kingman, Ariz.; C. F. 
Putney, Independence, Ia. Nelson Hald, Danne- 
brog, Neb. 


We have received four different attempted 
solutions of 152 from four persons. When you 
have alltried to solve it—and it is worth all the 
study you can give to it—we will show you how it 
| is done. 





The Rev. I. W. Bieber, Nelson Hald, Mrs. S. H. 
Wright, 


and Dr. Armstrong, Olympia, Wash., 
| got 148. 
The Rev. I. W. Bieber was successful with 149. 


| The right way of doing 150 was found by the 
| Rev. I. W. Bieber, Mrs. S. H. Wright, Nelson 
|Hald, Dr. Armstrong, Henry Algood; Archie 
Powell, Powellton, Ill.; J. K. Proudfit, Kansas 
City, Kan.; Fred. T. Field, Satartia, Miss.; M. F. 
Winchester, Dannebrog, Neb.; the Hon. J. A. 
Tipton and Peyton J. Smith, Esq., Covington, 
Tenn. 





Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 


Medical Science at lasts reports a positive cure 
for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful Kola 
Plant, a new botanical discovery found on the 
Kongo River, West Africa. Its cures are reall 
marvellous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty 

ears’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 

owa, testifies that for three years he had to sleep 
prop) up in a chair in —y age? season, being 
unable to lie down night or day. The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
aud hundreds of other cures are sworn to before a 
notary pubiic. §So great is their faith in its wonder- 
| ful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 

1164 Broadway, New York, to make it known, is 

sending out large cases of the Kola compound free 

to sufferers from Asthma and Hay-fever. All — 
ask in return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. Send your name and 

address on a postal card, and they will send you a 

large case by mail free. It costs you nothing, and 
| you should surely try it. 


Readers of Tur Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Problem 156. 
By F. W. LORD. 
Black—Four Pieces. 
Kon Q kt4; Kt onQB5; Ps on Q R6 and 7. 





we | 
ao 2 

















White—Seven Pieces. 


K onQRsq; QonQR8; Kts on K 6and Q Kt 6; 
Ps on QB 3and6,QRs5. 


White mates in three moves. 


Problem 157. 
By Dr. W. R. I. DALTON, BROOKLYN. 
Black—Three Pieces. 
Kon K5; Pson K 3andQ B 6 
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White—Seven Pieces. 


K on QB 2; B on QB 5; Kton Q Kt4; Rg on Ksq 


and K B 7; Ps on K 2and K Kt 3. 
White mates in three moves. 


Two Off-Hand Games. 


After Showalter had played his seventh game in | 
the United States Championship Match, he played | 


the following game with Pillsbury : 


Queen's Gambit Declined. 


PILLSBURY. SHOWALTER. | 
White. Black. 

I P—Q Q4 nal 4 

2 pP— —Q B4 P— 


3 Kt—Q B 3 P—Q Ob 3 
4 Kt—K B 3 Kt—Q 2 
5 B--Kts5 P— Be 

6B—R4 Kt—R 3 


7P—K4 et =. 

8 Ktx P B—Kt 5 ch 
9 Kt—B 3 on. 
10 B—-Q3 Q— 

11 OQ—B 2 P— K by 


12 Castles P—B,4 
33 3 aah R3 Bx kt 


Kt—B 3 
a Kt—K5 PxP 
16 Px P Q—Q sq 
17 O—B 3 Kt—K 5 
18 BxQ Ktx Q 
19 B—K 7 R—K sq 
2oB—Kt4 Kt—-Rs5 
21 P—B 5 R—Q sq 


Barry had an exciting tussle with M. Schroeter, 


PILLSBURY. 
| Waite. Black. 
22 B—Kt5 P—R4 
23 B—Q : RxP 


\24 Bx Kt—L 6 
5B —K : R —Q 4 
26 Kt—B4 KtxB 


27 Kt—Kt6 R—R3 
28 KtxB 
29 P—QR4 Kt—B6 
|30 Kt—kt 6 PR. 
31 K R—Ksq P 
32 P—B 3 P_Be 
ot Me K—K 3 
oa. ? SS K—B 4 
\35 P—R4 —Kt 3 
}36 R—Beo ~ K 5 
ag Pa? ch KtxP 
8 O R—Ke Kt—Q7 
{i K 5ch K—B 
|go R—K 6ch K— Kt7 
er K 7 ch Resigns. 





SHOWALTER, | 





A Good Child 


is usually healthy, and both conditions are de- 
veloped by use of proper food, 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best in- 
fant’s food; so easily prepared that improper 


feeding is inexcusable and unnecessary. 


The Gail Bor- 


who was for many years the strongest player in | 
Munich. 











Irregular. 
BARRY. SCHROETER. | _—_ BARRY. SCHROETER, 
3. a Black. W _— m Black. 

r P—R 4 P—Q 21 Q— t4B—Q 5 
2P—Q4 P—K kt 3 22 R—Q sq RoR 2 

3 ae B—Kt 2 j23 Kt x P R—K 4 

4 v3 3 Kt—Qe 24 K Kt-K 4 R—Qsq 
5B-K3 P-—K4 25 P—B 4 R—K 2 
6Kt—K2 Kt—Ke 26 P—B 5 R—K 4 
7Kt—Q2_ Castles 27 Ktx kt P Qx Kt 

38 P—K Kt 4 Kt—K B 3 28 P—QB6 Q—Kts5 
9 P—B R—K sq j29 P—B 7 R . *y sq 
19 Kt-K ke3 P P \30 P—QO 6 Rx Kt 
1PxP K Kti—-Q4 [31 <3 K—K Sch 
12B—K B2 Kt—B5 \32 Rx QxRch 
13 Q—B 2 P—B 4 33 K—Kt 2 > Gs 

14 BD—Kt 5 ome Sy 34 P-QR 6ch K—Kt 2 
155 BxB Qxb 35 P—Bé6ch K—R 3 
16PxP Q—Q Kt4 eS K—Kt4 
17 Castles Kt—R 6ch_ 37 Q (B8)-B 5B x Q 
1%K—Rsq Ktx Bch | ch 

19 Rx Kt B—Q 5 x Bch K—R 3 
20 Px Kt Bx \39 P-B8queensResigns. 


Aa “Evans” by Herr Schallopp. 





SCHALLOPP. 

White. Black White. Black. 
1P—K4 20 P—Q R4 B—Q2 
2Kt—K B3 Kto" B 3 2x Kt—B 5 —Be 
3 B—B B—B 4 22 Q—K 3 t—Kt 2- 
3 po key Bx P 23 P—B4 Q R—Kt sq 
5P-B3 B—B4 24P—Kt4 Kt—B, 

; ne P--Q 3 25 Ktx Q ‘p Qx Kt 
va, & Ps 26Bx Kt Q—B 2 
Ps B—Kt 3 27 P—K 5 PxKP 
9P—Q 5 Kt—R 4 28 Bx Ke PxB 
ok oO: Kt—K 2 29 Px P Bx P 
ir B—( Castles 30 P—K 6 K R—B 6 
12 Kt—B 3 Kt—Kt 3 31 Rx R BxR 
13Kt—K2 P—QB,4 32 P—Q 6 QB 3 
14 Kt—Kt 3 P—B 5 33 R-K Bsq B—Q4 
15 B—B 2 P—B 3 34 P—K 7 B—B 2 
1Kt—Q4 BxKt 35 Q—B 2 B—K sq 
7 BxB P—Kt 4 36 Q—B 8ch K—R2 
8 O—Q 2 R—B 2 37 B—Q 4 K—R 3 
~ Q R- Kteq P—Q R 3 38 Bx Pch Resigns, 


Chess-Chat. 
[From The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle.} 


“Tt has been remarked that the Queen in Chess 
does allthe work, yet the King gets all the checks. 


‘“*A well-known enthusiast, but not always suc- 
cessful Chess-plaver, was dining with a friend at 
Simpson’s one day, when the latter referred to 
the changes that had taken place there, and ex- 
pressed regret that the Grand Chess Divan had 
been transformed into a dining-room. ‘ Faix,’ 
said the Chess-player, ‘it’s the first time in my 
life lever felt disposed to say grace after mate in 
this room.’ 








“The best of evidence might be adduced in | 
support of the proposition that Chess-playing is 
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preeminently healthful and conducive to longev- 
icy. The number of robust, alert-looking veterans 
to be found amongst the members of almost any 
Chess-club would alone suffice to furnish evidence 
inthe matter. Moreover Steinitz, in his ‘* Modern 
Chess Instructor,” calls attention to the fact that 
celebrated Chess-masters have nearly always 
reached a green old age, and he attributes this 
circumstance to the invigorating gymnastics im- 
plied by the practice of the game. $e 








Current Events. 





Monday, June 29. 

William McKinley is formally notified of his 
nomination by the Republican National Con- 
vention. .. . Fifty-eight miners are known to 
be entombed in the Pittston, Pa. colliery.... 
Cardinal Gibbons’ summary of the Pope’s en- 
cyclical on Christian unity is made public. ... 
William Turner and W. R. Dunlop, who pleaded 
guilty of stealing $60,000 of jewelry from I. 
Townsend Burden, are sentenced to nine years 
each in state prison wb 2788" Cowing of New 
York. . .. Southern tile manufacturers at 
Atlanta agree to curtail production 50 per cent. 
for three months. . .. The first convention of 
the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance of the 
United States and Canada opens in New York. 

It is reported ‘that Spain has made arrange- 
ments to send 40,000 troops to Cuba in August; 
the Spanish Chamber of Deputies has passed a 
bill to raise $100,000,000 for war expenses, on the 
tobacco monopoly as security. ... The abroga- 
tion of the treaty of Madagascar is the subject 
of communications between the United States 
and France. 


Tuesday, June 30. 


The Illinois delegation to the Chicago Conven- 
tion declares against the two-thirds rule... . 
* The Free-Coinage Repubiican Party” is organ- 
ized in Tacoma, Washington. ... The sixth 
annual reunion of Confederate veterans begins 
in Richmond, Va. ... A Prescott dispatch says 
that cattle are dving from starvation in all 
directions on the ranges of Arizona, from lack of 
food caused by the drought.... A dispatch 
from Reading, Cal., states that there are indica- 
tions of an outbreak of Indians in the ,upper 
Sacramento and Pitt River districts. 

The policy of Hon. Wilfred Laurier, the next 
Premier of Canada, is unofficially announced. 
... The British steamer San/fereuse is sunk in a 
collision with the bark Dundonald. 


Wednesday, July 1. 


Garret A. Hobart, the Republican Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate, has a brief conference with 
Major McKinley, the Presidential nominee. ... 
Vice-President Stevenson says he is not a candi- 
date for the Presidency. ... Republican State 
conventions are held in Minnesota and Arkansas. 
... The Treasury's report for the fiscal year 
shows an increase in the bonded debt of ap- 
proximately $131,000,000 and a deficit of $26,000,- 
ooo... . Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” dies in Hartford, Conn., 
aged 84 vears. 

The German Government's Civil Code bill 
passes its third reading in the Reichstag. ... 
It 1s asserted in Montreal that a Canadian com- 
mission will be sent to Washington to negotiate 
a treaty of reciprocity. 


Thursday, July 2. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Kinley or any of the Republican candidates, 
claiming that the Republican Party no longer 
stands for both silver and gold as primary 
money, but for gold only. ... The Nebraska 
Republican State convention adopts the St. 
Louis platform. ... Nearly all of the distilleries 
in Kentucky have signed an agreement to sus- 
pend production for six months. ... Troops 


are called out to preserve the peace in Cleveland, 
Ohio... . The corner-stone of the Jefferson 
Davis monument is laid in Richmond, Va.... 
It is reported that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company is to join the Joint Traffic Association, 

The Cretan insurgents defeat the Turkish 
Army under Abdullah Pacha, killing and wound- 
ing 200 soldiers. .. . An important filibustering 
expedition lands on the coast of the province of 
Pinar del Rio, Cuba. | 


Friday, July 2. 
A delegation of workingmen call on Major | 
McKinley, at Canton, and are addressed by him | 
-on campaign issues. ... It is claimed that the | 
full free-coinage strength in the Democratic 
Convention is 621.... William C. Whitney, 
Senator Hill, and their party arrive at Chicago 


to oppose a declaration for free silver by the 
Democratic Convention....The Inter-State 
Commerce Commission announces its decision in 
the two cases brought by the Lynchburg, Va, 
Board of Trade against the Old Dominiou 
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The Little Sentinel 


At the gate of the stomach 
—the palate—will welccme 
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Steamship Company and the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway Company, in favor of the Lynch- | 
burg complainants. | 

Gerald Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland. | 
moves the withdrawal of the Irish Educational 
bill in the House of Commons... . Captain 
Dixen and a crew sail from Southampton to 
take home Valkyrie ///. 


Saturday, July 4. 


A mass-meeting of the gold men is held in the 
Auditorium, Chicago, at which addresses are 


pendence Day celebration by 


Daughters of the American Revolution at Sara- 
toga. ,.. ‘Ihe Socialist Labor Party opens its 
national convention in New York. 

The Emperor and Empress make their re- 
entry into St. Petersburg. ...It is said that 
the Powers are desirous that the trouble in 
Crete shall be settled at once, and are deter- 
mincd to maintain the status at all hazards. 


Sunday, July 5. 


It is said that the gold men at Chicago decide 
to insist upon the selection of Senator Hill for 
temporary chairman of the convention. .., At 
a fight at Lock Haven, near Baltimore, six 
negroes are shot and several others injured. 
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made by ex-Gov. Russell and Senator Gray. | 
... Fully six-thousand people attend the Inde- | 
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you read the wrapper. 
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... The rescue party at the Twin Shaft mine, 
Pittston, Pa., report that they heard rappings 
from the entombed miners. 

The Pope nominates Monsignor Diomede 
Talconté Papal Delegate to the United States to 
succeed Cardinal Satolli. . . . Destructive floods 
are reported in the Fraser River basin, British 
Columbia. ...A party of thirty-five Cretans 
capture the Turkish torpedo boat Fajer and 
kill all on board but one engineer, a German. 





‘*A Woman’s Pleasant Venture’’ 
is the name of a handsome booklet just issued by the 
Canadian Vacific Railway Company. It is a concise, 
very clear, and highly interesting description of what is 
to be seen in a trip from the Atlantic coast across the 
continent and the Pacific Ocean to Japan, and also in 
that wonderful country. 
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A manifesto is issued in Minnesota by the 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 
Silver Republicans who refuse to support Mc- 


E Never -blots—No better working pen made—A regular ®2.50 pen. 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for ®1.00. Your money back—7/you want 7t. Agents wanted 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO.,ROOI 9, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 





OTTAWA, 
Canada’s Picturesque Capital, 


“The Simple Truth as 


“To one who all his life long | 
has been accustomed to turn | 
with pleasure and confidence 
to Webster, it is hard to say | 
it, but the simple truth is 
that the Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Standard Dictionary leaves 
Webster far in the rear,” says 
the California Christian Advo- 
cate, 





| 
hould claim a visit from the tourist on his Northern | 
ur this summer. The Canada Atlantic Railway have 
rranged a new sleeping-car service between New York 


nd Ottawa, and through Wagner-car leaves 


GRAND CENTARL DEPOT 

daily, excepting Saturday, at 6:25 Pp M., arriving in Otta- 
tal 11:29 next morning. ‘The Canada Atlantic service | 

| 
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ATIN HYMN WRITERS 
AND THEIR HYMNS 


A Companion Volume to “ English Hymns; Their 











tween Montreal and Ottawa consists of five solid Authors and History.” Dy the late Save W. 
uns with parlor cars attached, making the short, fa- | 
rite route between Quebec and Montreal, Ottawa and | 


summer resorts, 
TO THE SPORTSMAN 
numerous trout streams and hunting-grounds of the 
tawa Valley should prove an irres stible attraction and | 
virgin forests and streams of northwestern Ontario | 
an now be reached, for the first time. by the operation | 
f the Ottawa, Arnpuer and Parry Sound Railway. | 
insist on having tickets to Ottawa reading véa the | 
y sleeping-car route New York Central and meee 
antic vZa Rouse’s Point. 
\llustrated pamphlet in all folder-boxes, or can be ob- 
ined upon application to C. J. Smith, Gen. Pass. Agent, | Funk & Wagnalis Standard 
tawa, Canada, | Dictionary is THE Dictionary. Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


DuFFIELD,D.D. Edited and completed by Rev. R. 
L. Tuompson, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


8vo, cloth. 


Over 500 pages. Price, $3.00, postage 


free. 


The Independent, New York, says: ‘It is a book 
which fills a gap hitherto yawning, and laysciaim to 
iterary graces that were absent from all previous 
| volumes upon bhymnology.” 
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SPECIAL OFFER to SUBSCRIBERS for the LITERARY DIGEST 


THIS VALUABLE BOOK, “FIFTEEN HUNDRED FACTS AND SIMILES,” WILL BE GIVEN 
FREE, AND CARRIAGE PREPAID, TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER WHO WILL SEND US 
ONE NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER FOR THE LITERARY DIGEST AT THE 
REGULAR PRICE OF $3.00, BEFORE SEPTEMBER 1, 1896. 














WHAT YOUR DICTIONARY OR CYCLOPEDIA DOESN’T SUPPLY. 





FOR——= IT iS—e 
MINISTERS “A Good, Timely Illustration is A READY 
LAWYERS an argument, and often HANDBOOK 
LECTURERS forcible than if stated in FOR THE 
OTHER SPEAKERS argumentative form.” DESK OR 


AND WRITERS 











THE LIBRARY 





Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes 


By J. F. B. Tinling, B.A., Author of ‘‘Hidden Lessons from the Repetitions and Variations of the New Testament,’’ etc. 


INCIDENTS, QUOTATIONS, AND BRIGHT STORIES ON ALMOST EVERY CONCEIVABLE SUBJECT—ENLIVENING NEW RANGES OF 
THOUGHT AND PRESENTING TIMELY AND VIVID ILLUSTRATIONS ON ALL MANNER OF ARGUMENT—EACH ONE 
THROWS LIGHT ON SOME TELLING POINT—AT ONCE SUGGESTIVE AND CONFIRMATORY. 






WHY ? 


Is this volume ‘‘ The Peer of its Class,’’ as the GOLDEN RULE, 


Boston, says. 


BECAUSE 


THE INDEXES, upon whose usefulness much of the value of such a get hold of an apt illustration it is something of a bore to have to 
book depends, are unusually full and convenient, having : 


ist. A TEXTUAL INDEX (12 pages) giving nearly 1,650 Scripture THE CHURCHMAN: “The selections are made with judgment, and 
References from every book of the Bible, to each textual refer- things old and new are gathered together and laid to hand for homiletic or 
ence being added the number in the book of the 1,500 Facts | that he can utilizé in the effort making on all hands to give more in- 
and Similes which can be used to illustrate the text. 


2d. INDEX FOR SECONDARY TITLES (7 pages) giving a Top- | of their own to pr 
ical Reference to any of the 1,500 Facts and Similes. enforce those t 





















Gleaned from the Comprehensive Field of History, Philosophy, Science, General Literature, and Modern Newspapers. 








ILLUSTRATIONS NOT TOO LONG—SCOPE NOT LIMITED— topics, and full indexes of sub-titles and texts, add much to the ease 
A NEW COLLECTION—NONE TAKEN FROM 
LIKE BOOKS. 


Large I2mo, 471 pages, Cloth. Price, $2.00, postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 






| SOME EMINENT OPINIONS. 


THE INTERIOR, Chicago :—‘‘It will appeal to those public speak- 
ers who long for fresh supplies of short stories, illustrations, and 
bright sayings, from which to draw material to be used in their dis- 
courses. . . . Some of the stories bristle with good points.’’ 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN :—‘ When one is writing and tries to 




















read a long narrative, full of minute details for which he has neither time 
nor space.”’ 















oratorical use. The church clergyman can find in this collection much 






terest and vividness to pulpit teaching.”’ 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE :—‘ To public speakers who have thoughts 






esent, and who feel the need of some apt illustration to 
oughts, this book may be employed with profit.”’ 


CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER:—‘“An orderly arrangement by 







with which this book may be consulted.” 


THE NORTHWEST CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, says: “In 
the hands of a wise sermonizer this volume can not fail to prove of value.” 
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On the man who has bought a 
dictionary, when he learns how 
much better the Standard Dic- 
tionary is. 

Of course there’s only one of 
two things for him to do, either 
get rid of the other dictionary 
the best way he can and buy the 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary, or buy it anyway in ad- 
dition to the other—if he can 
afford both. 

The only thing he can zot af- 
ford to do is to try and make any 
other dictionary answer in place 
of the dictionary. Might as well 
try to win bicycle race on a pair 
of barrel hoops. 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary, 
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IT IS SWIFT, BEAUTIFUL AND STRONG 


It will be given FREE to every person who sends 40 new subscriber< 
for the LITERARY DIGEST at the regular price of $3.00 each 








FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE DIGEST BICYCLE DEPARTMENT, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Readers of THE Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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How to make Every Movement and ene ne ae er’s Hearers into 
Oblivion of Everything but His Sentiments and Convictions as by Voice and Bearing. 


HOW TO OBVIATE THE TORTURE THAT COMES FROM FAILURE. HOW TO ENJOY THE ECSTACY THAT ACCOMPANIES SUCCESS. 
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Speaking, which is in Reality but Another Form of Intelligent, Polished Conversation. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD, 
Author “Shut Up In Paris,” Editor of, ‘‘The Dickens Reader,” ‘Character Readings from George Eliot,” “George Eliot’s Essays,” etc. 


REVISED TALKS BY THE AUTHOR TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. .° « 2 2 a 


A Good Voice and Articulation Acquired only by an Exercise of The Will— Physical Earnestness and Self-Reliance 
_ Art of Being Natural— Dramatic Element in Public Speaking — The Rhetoric for Public Speaking—A Talk 
About Audiences— How to Think of Something to Say —Right Shape for An Audience Room. #& 2% #% 2% SH 2 BR 
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Imitative Elocution is a An Animal The Individu- Reading the The Architecture 
Elocution will Quack Remedy for Galvanic Battery ality of Public a> Human Nature Required by the 
not Answer. a Fatal Disorder. on Two Legs. Speaking. of Audiences. Laws of Acoustics, 
nN a 
SOME REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS OF THE BOOK. 
OLD THEORIES KNOCKED TO FLINDERS. PRACTICAL SENSE, SOUND SUGGESTION. TO REACH, MOVE, AND INFLUENCE MEN. 
The New York Evangelist: “It knocks to Prof. Gilmore, Rochester panes you “Tt is re- The Pittsburg Chronicle: “Hz pogs nor TEACH 
flinders the theories of elocutionists.” plete with practical sense and sound suggestions.” ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. . . 
FULL OF PITH AND POINT. Gives su tions that will enable one to reach and 


move an uence men.” 
VALUABLE INFORMATION ON ACOUSTICS. New York Independent : “It is level-headed 


The New York Sun: “ Referring to the acous- and spirited. Full of pith and point.’ FAMILIAR, RACY, AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 
tie properties of builaings devoted to. blic * yt ene pec nee a 


Jas. T. Duryea, D.D.: ‘I shall recommend it 
ing, Dr. Sheppard aptly remarks : he aud ence- THE AUTHOR BURSTS MANY BEAUTIFUL BUBBLES. i It is capital, fa- 


to our three schools of elocution. 

room of the house of God is constructed in impudent National Baptist : ‘‘ How many beautiful bubbles | miliar, and racy, and profoundly philosophical.” 
defiance of His laws of acoustics, while the play- | he bursts! The ‘talks’ are decidedly interesting, EVERY PUBLIC SPEAKER SHOULD READ IT 
house is constructed in obedience to those laws.’ | witty, and philosophical. No public speaker can , 


Re writes in a pungent and sometimes colloquial | fail to get much good from Mr. Sheppard's sugges- The Literary World, Boston ; “‘ We advise every 
sty'e, aad illustrates is ideas by an abundance of | tions, and no one can fail to find every page of | public speaker to read at least the opening chapter 
































anecdoves.’ real value.” of this book; the rest will fo:low.” 
i2mo, Cloth, Price, 75 cents; post-free. FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Columbia’. Bicyclei|$ ESE a See or ome or 
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You may secure either of them A Sketch of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Literary Career—Facts and Inci- 
dents of Especial Interest That Led up to the Preparation and Subse- 
west Publication of Her Writings, With a Digest of Commentaries and 

riticisms from agp a Reviewers—Mrs, Stowe’s Travels, Ovations 
and Methods of Work. SB BGO ea a Gm oe bm A 
by entering the grand word con- 
struction Somteet just announced By FLORINE THAYER McCRAY 


by the publishers of the Standard 
Dictionary. A Columbia ae, 
Tsccne Staedard Dhomenere pte Written with Mrs. Stowe’s consent, and with Assistance from her son, Rev. Chas. E. Stowe. 
be given, August 15, for the largest 
lists of words formed according to 


fwo or more consecutive letters in THE HISTORY OF THE WRITING OF “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 
James’ Budget (weekly edition of 


Author of ‘* Environment; a Story of Modern Society.” 











e St. James’ Gazette), London, ENTHUSIASTIC COMMENDATIONS. 
England, July 27, 1895: 
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PRIZE SENTENCE : “Those who wish to ha life story of-un- for ol a and is written in an easy and 
" usual interest will enjoy this timely and high- taining.” ae ee oe 
“The Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard ly readable book."—Critic, New York. 2 ‘eaceliaai ret chain". 60vaetied 
Dictionary should be the Pride of “There is much in this volume thatis readily | Advocate, Detroit. 
Literary America as it is the Ad- — no where else.” —Times, Philadel- . “We feel assured that an appreciative pub- 
” . ic will accord Mrs. McCray praise for 
miration of Literary England. “ h that is in ng.’— | this book, which is truly meritorious.”—Relig- 
Contains much t s interesting. H. rtford. Co 
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ern al aie anna Seay oa > 12mo, 440 pp.. with steel Portrait and other interesting 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad 
System. 


America’s Cleanest Railroad. 








| "HIS is an es: y fine time of the year to travel, the 
ed fields now being in their brightest green, the forests 
clad in their new spring clothes, and every tree and bush ar- 
rayed in blossoms of varied hues—Nature’s wedding season. 
Neither too hot nor too cold, making travel a joy at this time, 
especially if one goes over the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Every 
mile brings new charms from Nature's boundless resources, and 
it is but a few hours from leaving Buffalo on this road until 
= are safely landed in New York, passing through three 

tates and a variety of scenery not to be surpassed on this 
continent, including plains, mountains, valleys, lake country, 
with full view of the twin queens—Cayuga and Seneca—and the 
finest farming lands, through hamlets and busy cities as well. 
They call it ‘*the scenic route,” but we think the Lehigh entitled 
also to distinction as 


MERICA’S CLEANEST RAILROAD. 
The cars are always scrupulously clean, and you can ride from 
the Bison City to the metropolis and arrive cleaner than you 


will be on most railroads after a ride of twenty miles.—7he 
Review. 


Route of the Black Diamond Express (Handsomest 
Train in the World). Solid Vestibule Trains between 


Send for printed matter and further 
particulars to 


CHAS, S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 




























“* It is almost like a voice from heaven.” 
Chi Journal. 
THE 


Ethics of Marriage 


A PRACTICAL BOOK CORRECTING MANY 
FALSE OPINIONS. FOR HUSBANDS, WIVES, 
PHYSICIANS, AND MINISTERS. . . . OS: 


By H.S. POMEROY, M.D. 


Prefatory note by THomas Appis Emmet, 
M.D., LL.D., and introduction by Rev. 
J.T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston. 


The Family and the State—All that Concerns 
Woman's-Education and Employment in its Bear- 
ing on the Questions of Ma and Maternity— 
The Perversion of Marriage—The Mission of the 
Child—Heredity—Bars to Parenthood—Sugges- 
tions. a 

With an appendix showing the Laws of Most 
of the States and Territories Regarding Perti- 
nent Forms of Crime. 


A BOOK FULL OF TRUE HELP FOR THE DAILY ROUND 
OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone says : 
(In a four-page letter to the author con- 
1 yn saa d , ciati I 
“In your efs an enun ons I sympa- 
thize and share to the full, and so much as this yo 
are at liberty to state when and where you will.”’ 
Rev. Joseph Cook writes: ‘A subject 
of wreat delicacy and yet of commanding pres- 
ent importance is treated with the utmost pro- 
priety. of tone and expression ; with adequate 
owledge. ooo 


12mo, cloth, 150 PP. price $1.00, 
postage free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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DRAMATIC REVIEW: ‘‘/t is an unpretentious 
but really meritorious volume." 


THE 
Essentials of Elocution 


A BOOK DEALING WITH THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION 
AS APPLIED TO ALL KINDS OF PUB- 
LIC SPBAMING. :: sus: 3: s: c2 25 ts tt 


By ALFRED AYRES, 
Author of “ The Orthoepist,” “The Verbalist,” etc. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL TREATMENT. 

“The mode of procedure herein recom- 
mended,in order to become skilled in elocution, 
is wholly unlike anything that has hitherto 
found its way in print.’"—F'rom the Preface. 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD SAYS. 

“It is brightly written and original.” 

TERSE AND SUCCINCT. 

Tue RocnesteR HERALD says: “It is a 

case where brevity is the soul of value.” 
MULTUM IN PARVO. 


THe LuTHEeRAN OBSERVER says: ‘‘It is 
worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 
phies on the subject.” 


16mo, Cloth, 89 pp. Price 60 cents, Post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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‘*Wise and Inspiring. Every page is 
crowded with good things.''—Golden Rule. 

‘‘The work is elevated and pure." 
—Christian Inquirer. 


THE NEW 
WOMANHOOD. 


By Rev. Jas. C. Fernald. 
Introduction by Marion Harland. 


“We are not acquainted with any book that 
even approaches this as an outline for girls 
and women of their true glory and work. If 
ever rl in the land would read it and 
would take its wise and inspiring truths 
prayerfully to her heart, we would soon have 
a vastly better and happier nation. Every 
page is crowded with good things.”-—The 
Golden Rule, Boston. 

“The work is elevated and pure, and ear- 
nestly suggestive of what the ‘New Woman- 
hood’ must be. . . . It is far superior to the 
most of what is written about women for 
women, ”’— The Christian Inquirer, New York. 

“It touches on every conceivable phase of 
woman’s work and life.”—The Christian Ob- 
server, Louisville, Ky. 

‘It is a book rich in positive instruction and 
fine suggestion.” —The Press, New York. 


12mo, Cloth, 369 pp., $1.25, post-free. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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